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CHAPTER I. 

IHE wind blew freshly on the Tors^ and 
n thick black clouds, chained with storm 
' and lightning, came hurrying from the 
west across the darkened sky. As yet no rain 
fell, but a long, low growl of thunder touched 
the ear at intervals with the sense of coming 
danger ; and the sun, as he went down into the 
western sea, set the heavens alight with an angry 
blaze, while the waves rushed inshore fiery with 
their crimson glow. 

Standing on the topmost Tor, strangely con- 
spicuous against the blood-red sky, was the 
figure of a man, who watched the approaching 
storm with a mingling of delight, and heedless- 
ness of danger only known to youth. This 
lonely figure was young Ralph Hatherleigh, and 
he had climbed the Tor with no other purpose 
In his heart but to look down at his ease on the 
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roof which held Ethel Dalton. Prom this high 
vantage-ground he could see dwindled Coryton, 
the castle on the diminished hill, and Hatherleigh 
embowered in its green woods. But not know- 
ing the lady of his love was here, he looked 
across the heath to the slopes and park of Cory- 
ton, and tried to recognise the figure of Ethel 
among the moving pictures on the lawn. And 
while thus gazing his soul out longingly through 
his eyes, down fell the first big warning drops 
from the sultry sky, and the first gleam of 
lightning flashed along the lurid sea. 

Being a sensible fellow in the. main, Ralph 
descended from his heroics and bethought him of 
a place of shelter. Down half-way between the 
two highest Tors there was a piece of table-land, 
wonderfully desolate, yet sheltered on every side 
by the mountains that shut it in. Closed round 
by these, it was not visible from the point where 
Ralph stood, and the pathway to it wound in 
and out between the Tors in the loneliest, wildest 
way, hiding all comers and goers, the one from 
the other, till they stood face to face upon the 
dreary plain itself. And as for this, it seemed 
the very centre of solitude, walled in as it was 
from sea and .land by the great rough, bleak 
Tors, whose shadows lay across it always, from 
the first streak of dawn till the pale light stole 
away. At the higher end of this weird plain^ 
towards the east, there stood seven tall stones 
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upright ; they were all of solemn granite, bleached 
in the Summers and Winters of nigh two thou- 
sand years, and strong as when they first stood 
up in their cruelty, altars of the false gods. 

To this dismal, solemn place Ralph hurried 
through the growling storm, hoping to find 
shelter . by crouching against the huge granite 
blocks of this Druid temple. To be caught in 
a storm on the Tors was no slight risk. Silken 
umbrellas and light overcoats, or even the warm 
limbs within them, were of small account at such 
rough times ; and many wild tales were told of 
lives lost through heedlessness, and • travellers 
never heard of more, who despised good counsel. 
All about the plain there hung a kind of mystic 
shroud, through which there jutted upwards 
the skeletons of* dead faiths, dead times, dead 
cruelties, and horrible customs, whose dreadful 
ghosts frowned in the huge shadows, or spoke in 
the great voiceless walls of these immovable piles. 
Everywhere in the solitude of this wild spot 
there hung a cloud of gloom, of superstition, and 
of terror, which pressed around the wayfarer 
against his will, and weighed down his heart with 
the sense of an evil presence. 

Ralph entered the plain on the western side 
near the sea, and instantly, like a sudden vision 
overpowering thought, the figures of a woman 
and a man standing among the seven altars struck 
upon his sight. He stopped a moment aghast 
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and breathless^ and in that moment the man 
saw him^ and hurriedly leaving the woman^s 
side, he started away^ and was lost among the 
windings of the great hills. Then the woman 
i\tw)\HiA, crouching against the tall stonej and 
tuniing her face towards him^ Ralph saw his 
mother ! 

It would be a vain attempt to strive to depict 
\m amaz(;mcnt at this strange rencontre. He 
i%$\i\i\ but rush forward at his utmost speedy and 
call to lier in a voice which showed that he half 
doubUMi the evidence of his own senses. 

** Is it you, mother f" he cried. " What are 
you doing here? — and who was that with 
you r 

Mrs. Ralph turned a frightened look upon her 
son, and clung to him hysterically. 

** I am so glad you are come/^ she said, half 
sobbing as she spoke ^^ Did you know I was 
here V 

"lio ; I was astonished to see you,'' he 
answf^red. " Have you been frightened ?" 

And so saying, Ralph peered round anxiously 
for the man, whose face had flashed upon him 
for an instant and then vanished. Mrs. Ralph 
observed the action nervously. 

" Let us go," she said, taking his arm. " I 
would rather get wet through than stay in this 
dismal place. Oh, don't look after that fellow, 
Ralph. He is only some poor man who has lost 
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his way here among the hills ; but when he 
stopped and asked me the road I was a little 
frightened, being here alone/^ 

There was a vague uneasiness in her son's 
mind^ which these words scarcely quelled. 

^'My dear mother, you were mad to come to 
this rough, wild spot by yourself,^' he said, '^ and 
with a storm brooding in the air too/^ 

^*It was very fine when I left home,*' she 
answered, looking around her in a terrified way ; 
" and I had a queer fancy that I should like to 
see this place again before I die. I have not 
been here, Ralph, since I was a girl — since I was 
young and happy .^' 

A burst of tears stopped her speech, and she 
leant against the old Druid stone in a helpless 
attitude of grief. A blinding flash of lighlming 
shot along the sky at this moment, illuminating 
her fragile figure with a strange, unearthly light, 
and then a crash of thunder pealed above their 
heads, which seemed to shake the hills. 

A storm in this wild spot was terrible ; it had 
a strength and grandeur borrowed from the huge 
granite heights among which it swept and rolled, 
and the sense of danger following on its path 
shook the soul. As the rain fell down in torrents, 
and peal after peal of thunder reverberated from 
hill to hill, Balph gazed at his mother in dismay, 
fearing every moment to see her swoon with 
terror. 
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But he did not truly know Lina Hather- 
leigh. The presence of this real . physical 
danger excited her^ and her face flushed with a 
shadow of its early beauty. 

" It is useless to stay here, Ralph, where the 
storm is raging its worst/^ she said ; *' let us get 
down to the valley, and take shelter in the old 
trapper's cottage/' 

" You can't stand against this wind and rain, 
mother/' returned Ralph ; " but if you are not 
afraid to stay here by yourself for a little while, 
I will run to old Job's for shawls and wraps, and 
then I think I can get you down the hill safely. 
To leave the shelter of these rocks, dressed as you 
are, would kill you." ' 

'^ Go quickly then," said Lina. '^ I am not 
afraid to remain." 

Ralph started instantly, but had scarcely gone 
a hundred yards among the windings of the hills 
before he saw the figure of a man jump up 
suddenly from among the furze, and escape, as it 
were, for his life. This individual evidently was 
drenched to the skin, and as the peals of thunder 
rolled after him, and the lightning flashed across 
his path, he ran in a scared way, which for a 
moment made Ralph smile. 

" Stop ! stop !" he cried. But the man only 
ran the faster, escaping from the mountains like 
one who fleeth from the avenger. Ralph, how- 
ever, had good speed in his limbs likewise, and 
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putting it forth valiantly^ lie soon gained on the 
fugitive. 

" Why, it is Byles V^ he exclaimed, suddenly, 
stopping himself with a jerk. Then he called 
aloud, ^^ Byles ! what are you running away 
for?^ 

Ephraim stood stilly instantly, and turned a 
meek countenance on his pursuer. 

^^ Dear me ! to think it should be young Mr. 
Hatherleigh !^^ he said, with the usual look of 
weak surprise on his yellow face exaggerated to 
amazement. ^^ And me running away as if a 
thief, or a — a — convict was after me ! He ! 
he ! he r 

" I hope you did not take me for either one 
or the other,^^ observed Ralph, carelessly. 
"What are you doing up here on the Tors, Mr. 
Byles r 

Ephraim expostulated at the fierce tone of this 
question with his very meekest sniff. 

" I believe the humblest individual in the 
parish may come out on the Tors if he likes, 
Mr. Ralph V' he replied. " I don't think there's 
a law against it.'' 

" But I don't choose that you should come 
spying and prying after my mother in her walks, 
Mr. Byles," retorted Ralph; "and if ever I 
catch you at it again, I shall make my stick 
acquainted with your back without the ceremony 
of an introduction." 
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" There now," exclaimed the frightened and 
injured Byles, " that^s the way kindness always 
gets misunderstood in this world. I oome out 
for a walk quite promiscuous like — a man is glad 
of a walk^ Mr. Ralph, who is kept hard at work 
all day in a office — 



» 



^' Go on V snapped Ralphs gruffly. 

" And I see a suspicious-looking fellow follow- 
ing your ma^ about, and at last, when she gets 
among them Seven Sisters who was turned to 
stone for picking sticks of a Sunday, he goes and 
speaks to her. Well, I^d been dodging among 
the furze till this, but then I showed myself, and 
with that he goes off just like — like that streak 
of lightning/' 

All this had been uttered in short jerks, as 
Byles, in a breathless way, kept pace with Ralph's 
swift stride, and gasped as he made head against 
the storm. 

^^ Men don't disappear like lightning, Mr. 
Byles/' returned young Hatherleigh. '^ I saw 
the person you speak of accost my mother, and 
I believe it was my sudden presence drove him 
away, not yours. You were playing the spy, 
that's my opinion." 

Ephraim's narrow eyes looked strangely 
vicious at this speech, and his thin lips quivered 
with an angry snarl. 

'^ I wouldn't advise you to say that to me 
again, Mr. Hatherleigh. Whatever 1 was doing, 
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it was my dooty to do, you may be sure of that. 
There's a good deal more business goes on in 
our office than you know anything about ; and, 
if I was you, I wouldn't ask questions, lest I 
should hear something that wouldn't be plea- 
sant." 

" What do you mean by that, sir ?" cried 
Ralph, turning on him fiercely. 

" Hold off !" shrieked Byles. " I swear, if 
you touch me, I won't care for partnerships 
nor nothing. I'U ruin myself to have re- 
venge !" 

*^ You pitiful sneak, I am not going to strike 
you !" said Ralph, indignantly ; ^^ but you shall 
not threaten me, nor talk in riddles to me either. 
I insist on knowing why you foUowed my mother, 
and who the man is that dared to waylay her 
in this wild place. I believe the fellow is not 
unknown to you." 

The young man placed himself before Ephraim 
with such fiiry in his hazel eyes, and such deter- 
mination on his firm face and well-knit frame, 
that the abject Byles cringed instantly, and 
shivered and shook as he stood still in the piti- 
less rain. 

"Now look here, Mr. Ralph,'^ he whined; 
"we shouldn't ought to be enemies — ^we shouldn't, 
really. I'm your best friend, if you only had 
your eyes open to see it ; I am, upon my word. 
And I've been your .grandfather's confidential 
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clerk these twenty years ; and I^m going to be 
took into partnership." 

" Speak to the purpose !" thundered Ralph. 
" I don't want to hear of the evil influence you 
have gained over Mr. Spence/' 

Byles shot a vindictive look at him and went 
on sulkily. 

" Well, so I am speaking to the purpose. I 
could not be in the place I am in the office 
without knowing a good many things, that Mr. 
Spence wouldn't like to hear read out in church 
— now could I ? I don't mean bad things/' 
added Ephraim hastily, as he caught Ralph's 
look, '^ but secrets for all that ; and maybe this 
is one of them. What did Mrs. Ralph say to 
you about the man ?" he asked ; and the narrow 
eyes glanced furtively and curiously into the 
young man's face. 

" Nothing," replied Ralph, firmly. " I ques- 
tion you, sir, not her." 

"Well then, since you will have it," said 
Byles, " I tell you he is an old client of ours, 
and rather a dangerous customer, and one that 
Mr. Spence wouldn't be very well pleased to hear 
of as annoying Mrs. Ralph. There now, and 
that's why I watched while he was talking to her ; 
and much thanks I get for my kindness, don't I ?" 

" Good gracious ! perhaps my mother is in 
danger now from the villain," exclaimed Ralph, 
turning suddenly. 
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'' Not a bit of it/' replied Ephraira. '' She's in 
more danger from the storm than from him. If 
he caught sight of you he's far enough by this 
time. Lor ! I expect that man would sooner meet 
an unchained devil than you — ^than a gentleman 
like you, I mean. But he wouldn't mind seeing 
me. I wasn't born a gentleman, you know — 
he I he ! And perhaps for the same reason he 
wouldn't stand much on knocking me down 
either. And, to teU you the truth, when I heard 
you coming after me I thought you was him,, 
and that's why I run for my life. He ! he! he I ' 
1 took you for him, I did really." 

And spreading out his yellow hands in the 
rain, Ephraim sniffed and chuckled, as though 
his words contained some exquisite joke. 

" IS. the rascal is some old client of yours and 
my grandfather's," said Balph, '^ you had better 
keep him to yourselves, and not let him annoy 
and £righten my mother again. I shall speak to 
the police about him." 

''You'd best not," gasped Byles, hurriedly. 
"You'd best take the advice of a friend, Mr. 
Balph : - Least said, soonest mended.' Don't 
you go a-interfering with the secrets of our 
office, lest you should pull down your own roof 
a-top of your head." 

Balph pondered a moment on this counsel in 
a chafed way. There was sense in it, though 
of a kind which annoyed him greatly. If dis- 
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reputable clients had crept into his grandfather's 
books he believed it was through Byles, and he 
began to hate the fellow worse than ever. In 
this facfc^ too^ he thought he saw a reason for 
the exile he suffered, and that look of pride and 
bitterness on his young face, which aged it, 
deepened in intensity. 

" I believe, Mr. Byles/' he said, '' that if my 
grandfather has been weak enough to accept 
business which ought never to have come into his 
office, the fault is yours.^' 

Byles was running on through the rain in the 
forlornest manner, with his hat and coat drip- 
ping, and every angular bone in his body 
shining out through his shiny garments. Thus 
when he put on an injured expression of face, 
and turned his very meekest look on Ralph, 
the young man could not refrain from laugh- 
ing. 

^^Of course/^ said Byles, shaking his head 
dolefully, " there hasn't anything gone wrong in 
our office for the last twenty years that it wasn't 
my fault. And if you go and do some imprudent 
thing now, Mr. Kalph, which will give our 
enemies a fine triumph, that'll be my fault too, 
I dare say. Hollo ! here's Jemima !" 

And here certainly was that damsel, equipped 
in a long cloak down to her heels, a flabby 
brown hat, of the mushroom species, a pair 
of pattens, and a high umbrella over her head. 
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turned completely inside out^ wifch all its bones 
as visible as Ephraim^s. 

*^Fve got a lot of cloaks for Mrs. Ralph 
Hatherleigh/^ shrieked Jemima^ twisting round 
in the wind^ and holding her own cloak down 
with both hands. " Mr. Dalton called in, and 
said she was up in the Tors in the storm. We 
wouldn't believe him at first, tiU 'Appy declared 
she saw her go by two hours agone.^' . 

^^ I am very thankful to you for your kind- 
ness/' said Ralph, hastening to relieve the fair 
Jemima of the huge bundle she carried. " My 
mother has taken shelter among the Seven 
Sisters. Fll go back to her with them as fast 
as I can.'' 

^^Mussy," exclaimed Jemima, ''you don't 
mean Mrs. Ralph is all alone in that gashly ould 
haunted place! Well, I'm sure! I wonder 
Mr. Dalton can call himself a gentleman, and 
come away and leave her there." 

'' Mr. Dalton was not with her," replied 
Ralph, hastily. 

" Yes, he was," said Jemima, bluntly, fighting 
with her umbrella, her cloak, her pattens, and 
the rain, all at once. 5"Appy see'd him and 
her go up the Tors together — Drat the umbrella 1 
— it's all in lirrups 1" 

At the end of this speech Byles gave a loud 
sniflf — a sniff so peculiarly irritating that Ralph 
felt himself grow angry to his fingers' ends. He 
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knew it meant to imply^ that his mother's meet- 
ing with Mr. Dalton was a fact which he had 
"better not talk of^ and perhaps it meant also that 
it was he, who had parted with her at the Seven 
Sisters. But Ralph could perceive no reason 
why Ethel's father should flee him in such wild 
haste, and recalling the face which for the flash 
of a moment had passed before his eyes, he felt 
sure the man was not Mr. Dalton. Besides, 
why should his mother lie to him respecting 
this gentleman ? or why indeed respecting any 
man, except through fear of this ruffian Byles, 
and dread of exposing any of the bad secrets he 
had brought into Mb. Spence's office ? She must 
have known the rascal was spying on her, else 
she would have spoken out. 

These thoughts pursued Ralph, as he retraced 
his steps hastily through the storm to the wild 
spot, where his mother had taken shelter. But 
he found her so forlorn, frightened, and drenched, 
that -he said not a word on the subject in his 
mind, as he hurried her down the desolate Tors, 
and through the valley, to the refage of Job's 
cottage. 

Here, of course, whUe the three sisters fiissed 
around her, he could not speak, but during the 
drive home — for Mr. Spence sent Lina's brougham 
and servants in quest of her — ^he related his 
conversation with Byles, and asked what the 
fellow meant. 
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" How can I tell?'' said Lina, helplessly. ^^ I 
don't worry myself about office aflFairs. I dare- 
say that odious Ephraim told you the truth, and 
the man who frightened me is some ruined 
scamp or other, whom my father once knew. 
You shouldn't quarrel with that reptile, Ralph. 
I know he is horrid, but lie is very useful, and 
I believe my father would be quite lost without 
him." 

^^ You make too much of a friend of him, 
mother," returned Ralph, in an irritated tone. 
" I constantly meet the fellow sneaking in and 
out of our house." 

" I make a friend of him !" cried Lina. ^' My 
dear Ralph, I hate him as I do a snake. I can't 
help it, can I, iif your grandfather is always 
sending him to and fro for papers and things ? 
But I don't complain of it to him. I never inter- 
fere with business." 

" That old hag, Jemima Byles, said you and 
Mr. Dalton went up the Tors together," observed 
Ralph. ^'If so, why did he not remain with 
you ? This ruffian client of Ephraim's could not 
have molested you then." 

^^ Why didn't he remain with me?" repeated 
Lina, in intense indignation, '^ why, because he 
was never with me at all. How dare that 
hideous, squint-eyed old maid tell falsehoods 
about me ? I have not spoken to Philip Dalton 
these twelve years ; and to-day when I saw him 
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I went up the east Tor, while he went np the 
west/^ 

With her pale face flushed pink, Lina beat 
her fingers impatiently on the wet glass of the 
carriage window, and looked as if she thought 
herself seriously wronged. Ralph had been up 
the west Tor himself, and seen no one, but he 
did not contradict his mother as to Mr. Dalton's 
whereabouts. He hated all the Byles family too 
much to set Jemima^s word against hers. 
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CHAPTER IL 




OOR old Hartrow is dead/' said Mr. 
Spence^ as he sat sipping his usual 
glass of grog that evening. ^^ Do you 
know, Lina, it makes me feel old to hear of his 
going so soon. There is not so much difference 
between his age and mine, my dear.'' 

Lina was very pale, and leant back in her 
chair, hiding her face with a screen, although 
there was no fire in the grate. 

^^ Nonsense, father; you are years younger 
than old Hartrow,'' she said. ^' When did the 
poor old man die T' 

" This afternoon, in the midst of the storm, 
Lina — so I heard. It seems strange that a great 
tempest should usher his soul into another 
world, as if he were some mighty prince or 
potentate, instead of a wretched, insignificant 
old man receiving parish pay.'' 

Ralph had heard the news of old Hartrow's 
death with a start of surprise and pain, and now, 
protected by the big sheet of the paper he was 
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pretending to read, he listened to these further 
remarks^ and thought of Ethel's words of awe 
and reverence as she bent before the old man, 
and speaking of his near approach to the eternal 
city, asked for his parting blessing. To her he 
was a pilgrim nearing the gates of death and the 
treasures of immortality ; to the man of the 
world he was only a pauper who had cumbered 
the earth too long. 

^^ No, father, he never had parish pay,'* said 
Lina ; " you are wrong there. I am sorry he ia 
dead. I meant to go and see him. Yes, I 
ought to have gone.'' And twisting her thin 
fingers together, Lina, with a weary sigh, let the* 
screen fall on her lap. " I have not kept my 
promise to Hester as I should have done," she 
continued. ^^ I promised to be kind to the old 
man, but I have nearly passed through all my 
life, without I think doing one kind deed for 
any one." 

^^ My dear Lina, I wont have you talk such 
dismal nonsense," said Mr. Spence, pettishly. 

His daughter took no notice of this remark. 

" Had poor old Hartrow got any one with him 
when he died ?" she asked suddenly. 

She put her hand over her eyes in speaking, but 
gazed anxiously at Ralph through her thin fingers. 

'^ Yes," returned Mr. Spence ; ^^ there was a 
young lady with him, who came down firom 
Hatherleigh I" 
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'' Hatherleigh V^ she cried, starting violently. 
" My dear father, there is no young lady there/^ 

"WeU, Lina, I can only tell you what I 
heaxd, and it was Doctor Everard who told 



me/^ 



'^ Perhaps it was one of Lady Augusta^s girls,^' 
resumed Lina, thoughtfully. " Those three old 
harpies down at Sunniehayes said she was sent 
for to go to Hatherleigh this morning. Those 
Byleses seem to know everything.^' 

" They pick up news as the birds do grain/' 
said Mr. Spence; ^'but they told you truly 
enough. The old squire is much worse ; and 
Mrs. Hatherleigh sent over this morning to 
Coryton for her son and his wife.'' 

'^ And has she sent for her eldest son .?" cried 
Lina, in a burst of childish passion. ^^The 
wicked old thing! Has she telegraphed to 
Ralph to come and see his dying father ?" 

" I dare say she has not — ^but I have," said 
Mr. Spence. " You will never find me neglect 
your interest, Lina, or our boy's over there." 

He indicated Ralph with a gesture of pride 
and affection, and drank to him silently as he 
looked up. 

" And inay you soon be in your right place, 
my boy," he said, with a little quavering of the 
voice. Here he nodded, and put his glass to 
his lips again ; but at this instant Lina's hand 
arrested it. 

2— !2 
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** Don't drink that toast^ father/' she said — 
*' I don't like it. After all, you know, we ought 
not to wish anybody dead." 

'' My mother is quite right, sir," interposed 
Balph. ^^ I assure you I remember my grand- 
£ather Hatherleigh with so much affection, that 
I shall be more grieved than you can imagine 
to hear of his death. I am sure, too, he always 
loved me." 

The young man laid down his paper with an 
expression on his face, which showed that he 
remembered with keen regret and sorrow, that 
early time at Hatherleigh, when the old stalwart 
squire's affection, and pride in him was a fact 
patent to all eyes. 

'' Yes> yes," said Lina, hurriedly, '* he liked 
you always, and cares for you still, Ralph ; it is 
that proud, vindictive old woman, his wife, who 
hates us all. I wish it was she lying at death's 
door, and not the squire." 

Old Mr. Spence rubbed his hands together 
drily, and smiled. 

'^ You are both simpletons," he said. " It is 
much better for you that Mr. Hatherleigh should 
be the one to depart in peace. I happen to 
know that so lately as last week he had made no 
will, and if he dies intestate the consequences 
will be very pleasant for you and your son, 
Lina/' 

The anticipation made the old attorney beam 
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again with smiles^ and rub his hands de- 
lightedly. 

*' His wife wont let him die intestate,^' said 
Lina, peevishly. " Trust her for that/^ 

But Mr. Spence continued to rub his hands 
and smile. 

^^ I think any will made now we should very 
easily upset, my dear/^ he returned. ^^ The 
poor old gentleman is lying senseless under a 
paralytic seizure.^' 

Ralph felt a strange tightening of the heart 
at these words, and a chill of disgust came over 
him at tha tone of exultation in which they 
were spoken. The whole discussion was painful 
to him ; for although the vein of bitterness and 
pride running through his nature made him 
sympathise with his mother's hatred of Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, he could never divest himself of 
that early aflfection for his grandfather, which had 
for years grown round his heart. 

^^ I am very glad you have telegraphed to my 
father/^ he said, gravely. " It was very kind and 
thoughtful of you, sir.^' 

"Unfortunately, my boy,^^ returned Mr. 
Spence, " one can never tell when the telegram 
will reach him : the papers say to-day the 
Channel squadron has left Midta for a cruise.^^ 

" We must hope the best, sir,^' said Ralph. 
" I am certain of this, from my memory of my 
grandfather, that if he regains his senses he will 
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wish to see his son. I fancy when we near death 
we are anxious to forgive all wrongs/' 

Here Ralph's thoughts travelled to old Har- 
trow^ and swifter than lightning a flush rose to 
his brow^ and Ethel's beauteous face, like a 
vision^ floated in the air of his dreams. 

" Ah/' returned the old lawyer, drily, '' the 
fact of there being no will is worth more to your 
father and you than the squire's foi^veness. I 
don't care much for your death-bed pardons — 
they come too late. And in my opinion the 
Hatherleigh family pride is too stubborn a thing 
to give way even to death." 

^' You are right there, father," replied Lina. 
" Just think for how many years they have 
carried on their vindictive hatred to me ; think 
how they have made me sufier — ^how they have 
deprived me of friends, rank, station— how their 
whispers and their lies have locked me up in 
solitude and bitterness ! Oh, I shall never for- 
give them — never ! If I can only live to have 
revenge, thaf s all I care for. Let me but die 
at Hatherleigh, its mistress, and leave my son " 
and heir to take possession of its roof, and I 
care not how soon they carry me out of it, and 
lay me down in the churchyard by my mother's 
side." 

She had risen in speaking, her excitement 
growing as she went on ; and now, with her pale, 
delicate face flushed, and her thin hand stretched 
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out^ she looked strangely at Balph^ and sank 
into her chair again, laughing hysterically. 

'^ Yes, yes," she murmured, '^ my son will 
avenge me. You wont forget me, Ralph, when 
I am gone — ^you wont forget all they have made 
me suflFer ? You will hold the Hatherleigh lands 
and Hatherleigh wealth, and make the whole 
family come cringing to the son of the people 
they hated and despised. Ah! the poor, 
despicable little Lina Spence, whom they scorn, 
will be even with them one day." 

Her fragile figure, her white face, her eager 
eyes— childish still in their very wildness— added 
inexpressibly to the melancholy of her words, 
and made her son forget how small and human 
they were — ignobly, childishly small and human 
in their vehemence and spite. Distressed and 
agitated, he bent over her kindly. 

'' Never fear, mother, that I will not avenge 
you at the right time," he said. '^ I hold a good 
many things in my heart, which will ripen and 
bear fruit when the sun of our prosperity rises 
on us.^' 

" There, there, my dear Lina," broke in Mr. 
Spence, encouragingly, " don^t excite yourself; 
don^t give way to grief. All things are coming 
right at last. Think what a triumph it will be 
for you to be settled at Hatherleigh with your 
son and your husband, and a room I suppose 
now and then for your poor old father. We 
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shall see then how the county-folks will look^ 
and whether a few of them wont have to come 
down from their high stools/' 

Thus he soothed her^ as a child is soothed by a 
promise of sweets ; and it was very sweet to this 
poor little Lina^ who had stood shiyering in the 
world's shadow all her lite^ to think that a day 
should come when the sun would shine on her^ 
and the mean crowd which calls itself society, 
and ever fawns on and flatters success^ would 
rush to pay her homage, and ignore with smiles 
the time when it had turned its hack on her, or 
curled the lip of contempt at her name. Thus 
she thought of the sycophant and the worldly, 
forgetting the stern, silent Mordecai, who always 
stands like a shadow in the path of the pros- 
perous. She looked up and smiled feebly. 

" I hope my triumph wont come too late/' 
she said. Then she glanced down on her thin 
hands, and the smile on her lips passed away in a 
painful quiver. '^ But, no matter what happens," 
she continued, "remember always how I have 
suffered. It is for you to remember it, Ralph, 
not your father — ^he is Mrs. Hatherleigh's son — 
you are only her grandson." 

She stopped here, and, taking Ralph's brown 
hand, she held it between her two pale, delicate 
hands, their smallness and weakness seeming 
wonderful next his strength, and their feverish- 
ness running through his veins to his very heart. 
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" I have tried to be a good mother to you/^ 
she said, her pretty little childish voice quivering 
as she spoke. ^^I have tried, though I am not 
a very wise woman, Ralph, and there is no great 
love in me, I think, to win love back. But you 
wont hate me — no, even at the worst you won't 
hate me V' 

" My dear mother '' began Ralph. But 

Lina did not heed him. 

^' You wont hate me,'' she continued dreamily. 
Then she let go his hand with a little laugh. 
'^ No, though I'm not very good, and I've done 
queer things, and I love a bit of revenge dearly. 
Yes, I do, Ralph — dearly." 

Her son felt a flash of sympathy run through 
his heart and soul, and the fire in his light hazel 
eyes kindled strangely. 

'* You are not alone there, mother," he said, 
quietly. 

'^ Ah ! there is some hatred in your veins too 
for the Hatherleighs, or there ought to be," 
answered Lina ; and she put her hand up to her 
brow and gazed at him from under it steadily 
with one of her odd smiles upon her lips. *' Yes, 
else you are not your mother's son, Ralph." 

'^ Well, well," interposed Mr. Spence, " re- 
venge is a very pretty thing, doubtless ; but let 
us hope there will be no attempt to make a wiU, 
as that might give us all some trouble. I think 
it would be wiser, after all, to put oflf talking of 
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our triumph till the squire is gone to join hi«{ 
oUl eneuiyy I>avid Hartrow. It is queer that 
tlu>ao two, who hated each other all their lives, 
alioulil go out of the world almost in company/' 

*• Oavid Hartn>w bore no ill-will to Mr. 
Untliorleigh/' said Kalph^ quickly. 

** How do YOU know that?'' asked Mr. 

SjHMUV, 

*' UtH'ause 1 saw him a few days — ^that is, a 
fortnight ago> and heard him say so/' replied 
Ualph. 

** Tliat is no pnxif in law, Balph/' returned 
the attorney, laughing. 

Lina sat silent^ shading her face with her hand. 

*' And, by-the-bye," continued Mr. Spence, 
** who is this young lady who sat so often with 
the old man ? Ah, you young dog, I dare say 
you know something about that !" 

Wluit Italph would have answered he scarcely 
knew, but hu gave no reply, for at this instant 
a servant entered and laid a letter before Mr. 
Spence. 

^^ From Mr. Byles, sir ; and the messenger is 
waiting for an answer." 

^^ Hang Byles !'' said the lawyer, as the man 
left the room. " What does he mean by worrying 
me with business now ?" 

" It is something important," said Lina, '' and 
not oflSce business. Bead it out, father." 

Mr. Spence searched for his spectacles, but 
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could not find them ; so it fell to Ralph to read 
out Ephraim's letter. 

''My dear Sie, 

" It has come to my knowledge, through a 
confidential friend, that Mrs. H. has telegraphed 
to London for a physician. I hope you wont 
think me intrusive for sending up this news. It 
has always been my humble endeavour to serve 
you and yours by every means in my power, 
although, in such a person as me, this must, of 
course, be very small. Please tell Mrs. Ralph 
that, by great trouble — I must not say how — I 
have managed to see the telegram. It was 
addressed to her old friend. Sir Henry Austen — 
Dr. Austen that was — and I expect he'll be down 
here to-morrow morning by the first train. 
Things are much the same at Hatherleigh. The 
old squire is still lying without much sense in 
him, and the old lady donH leave him night or 
day. Mr. Ernest is at the Hall, and Lady 
Augusta, and a young lady called Dalton.^' 
Ralph hesitated a second at the name. '' I 
believe she is Mr. Philip Dalton^s daughter. I 
haven't heard that the Miss Hatherleighs are 
sent for yet. Hoping for an esteemed line in 
reply, giving any orders you think proper, which 
I shall be as proud to attend to as ever, I am, 
dear sir, your very humble servant, 

''Epheaim Byles.^' 
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''Well, I hope By leu has picked ap news 
enough for one eTening/' said Mr. Spenoe^ as 
Ralph, with a glowing face, laid the letter down. 
''And it is rather good news, Lina, isnH 
it?'' 

Lina made no reply, and then looking at her, 
they saw she had fainted in her chair. Mr. 
Spence rang the bell hurriedly for help. 

" Grood gracious ! what is the cause of this P'' 
he cried. '^ There was nothing in Byles's letter 
to alarm her, Balph V' 

" Nothing at all,'' said Ralph. " It is mere 
fatigue. She walked half way up the Tors to- 
day, and got frightened and drenched in the 
storm." 

"Ah, my dear boy, your mother will be 
a child all her life long," said Mr. Spence. 
" Nothing will ever make her think. What a 
folly — delicate as she is — ^to take such a walk as 
that; and to get caught in a tempest, too! 
Shell be very ill, for certain." 

The little hard, dried man, whose heart and 
soul, and life and toil, had all been consecrated 
to this one idol, hovered anxiously near his 
daughter as the women around her brought her 
back to consciousness. Apparently his words 
were a prophecy, for Lina looked fearfully ill on 
awaking, and prayed faintly to be taken to her 
room. 

" Come and sit by me, father, for a little 
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while/^ she said, stretching out her hand to him 

in passing. *^ I feel as dismal as a blind bird. 

I know I am going to be ill, and it is all my 

own fault. What a simpleton I was to go up 

the bleak hills to see those Seven stony Sisters ! 

I shan^t pity myself if I am in my room for a 

fortnight. I shall bring in a verdict of ' Served 

herright.^^' 

Thus jesting Lina went away, kissing her 

hand with a smile to Ralph, and falling like a 

shadow into the arms of the women the moment 

the door was closed. 

^ -x- -x- * -x- 

" My dear child,^' said Mr. Spence, '^ you ask 
me a hard thing ; and must it really be done T' 

Lina^s feverish cheek lay upon his hand; it 
was bright with a hectic bloom, and her large 
eyes looked glassy and wild. 

" It must — indeed it must — dear old pater, 
unless you want me to die.^^ 

Mr. Spence sighed bitterly. It is the fate 
of the old to work for the young — ^to work to 
give them their selfish pleasures, or redeem their 
selfish follies; and in return they repay too 
often with forgetfulness, unkindness, hard care- 
lessness, or that utter indifference which breaks 
the heart. Of all these Mr. Spence had received 
his full share from his only child, yet he loved 
her still, worked for her still, was deluded stiU 
when she gave him the false coin of a few 
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honeyed words. Lina was an adept in coaxing ; 
tears, flatteries, kisses, pretty bursts of gratitude, 
or pretty little sulks and jealousies were all in 
her arsenal, and these made up^ a feminine 
artillery which husband and father found irre- 
sistible. A mother would have trampled them 
down like so many dead leaves, worthless and 
rotten ; but the two men liked them — liked her 
pretty, helpless, childish ways ; liked her pretty 
flatteries and caresses ; liked her infantine out- 
bursts of delight, and feared her peevish sulks 
and unreasonable jealousies. She ruled them 
. through these, and it was only Ralph who stood 
aloof from her sway, and looking on sorrowfully, 
half pitied half despised his mother ; though, as 
she had truly guessed, he could not be angry 
with her, or withhold his compassionate tender- 
ness even when she most vexed him. No, poor 
little Lina Hatherleigh was not a woman made 
to be hated. Nevertheless at this moment her 
father felt weary ; he wearied of the trouble, the 
bitterness, the disappointment she had caused 
him ; he wearied that all her life long she had 
thought only of her own wants, and never con- 
sidered that he might have desires unfulfilled, 
yearnings for a little kindness, a little love, 
which she never gave. 

^' You must do this for me, unless you want 
me to die,'^ she said. And her dry burning lips 
pressed his hand feverishly. 
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^' You donH know what you ask, Lina/' said 
he. '^ Think how many concessions I have made 
already to this reptile for your sake. I gave 
him his articles, I gave him money to study in 
London before he passed, and I have borne with 
his insolence a thousand times. And now you 
want me to make him my partner V^ 

"1 can't help it — I can't help it/' moaned 
lina ; ^^ it must be done, unless you wish me to 
be disgraced and die." 

There was a moment's silence; then Mr. 
Spence's voice broke upon her ear harshly. 

^'I am sick of this mystery, Lina; I wiU 
bear it no more. What is the power which 
this villain holds over you ?" 

'^ A power of life and death," answered Lina, 
with white lips. '^ Don't force me to explain 
further. I am weary as it is ; a feather's weight 
more upon my heart would kill me. Sometimes I 
feel inclined to tell it all, and have an end and 
die." 

'^ And what would the end be ?" asked Mr. 
Spence, with sharp bitterness in his tone. 

^^ Triumph for all our enemies, shame and 
disgrace for me— and you," replied Lina ; '^ yes, 
you; for the world would never believe that you 
were not my accomplice, or at least had not 
connived at my deed." 

A great weary sigh broke from Lina's lips, 
and she leant back on her pillow, trembling. 
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" Do you dare say that to me V^ asked her 
father^ leaning forward to look into her £Bu;e. 
'^ Do you dare V 

But the weakness and pain oyer all her aspect 
disarmed his anger^ and when she held out her 
hand to him^ he took it. 

" DonH be angry, father/' she said. " I am 
not so wicked as to say this myself — I know 
better : I know how innocent you are of all my 
sins and follies. Keep so, my dear old pater, 
and don't worry me into confessing a deed which 
you must either denounce, or connive at. Let 
things stay as they are. I want to save you ; 
but I care nothing for what people may one day 
say of Byles. If all the world kicked him to 
death he would only get his deserts ; but why 
should I drag you down to his level V 

There was truth in her words, and a little 
sprinkling of unselfishness, which, from its rarity, 
touched Mr. Spence the more. 

" Heaven knows, Lina, I only want to save 
you,'' he said, sighing; " and if I can do this 
in ignorance of the truth, I don't wish to be 
sorrowfully enlightened." 

" I have not done any very great harm, after 
all," interposed Lina, pettishly. " Only, of 
course, harm can be made of it." 

" Well, I'll double Byles's salary, if that will 
keep his tongue quiet," responded her &ther. 
But Lina shook her head at this. 
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" Nothing but the partnership will content 
him/' she returned. ^^ And you must give it to 
him, father. I should never have fallen into his 
power but for your imprudence/' she added, 
crossly. '^I had taken such pains, I had 
managed everything so well; and then you 
telegraphed to him in a fright — ^you permitted 
him to see there was a mystery ^^ 

" My dear/' expostulated Mr. Spence, " how 
could I divine, when I telegraphed for your 
address, that you had done some foolish, wild, 
wicked thing ?" 

" It was not foolish, nor wild, nor wicked at 
all/' answered Lina, her eyes flashing ; '^ at least 
not wicked according to my way of thinking; 
and I was goaded into it by all the Hatherleigh 
pride and impudence. I wanted to have my 
triumph over them, and I shall have it yet. I 
should not have a fear of that now, but for 
Byles. I baflOied him and beat him for years, 
but he held the clue in his hand, and he hunted 
me down at last. He set a trap for me, and 
caught me in it, the miserable villain !" Her 
face flushed, and she set her teeth hard upon her 
shaking lip. "It ought not to be a crime to 
kill such a cowardly cat as Byles/' she said. " I 
hope I shall outlive him; that would comfort 
me a little." 

" Are you certain his power of evil is as great 
as you fancy?*' asked Mr. Spence. "Women 
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exaggerate things terribly. For my part, I 
think the safest plan would be to defy him. 
Who would believe a dismissed clerk ? And I 
would take care that his dismissal should be 
anything but an honour to him.^^ 

Lin a fixed her eyes on her father with a 
weary look, which told that his words had no 
sound of hope in them for her. In the languor 
of her dejection she. could not rouse herself 
to argue or remonstrate ; she simply looked her 
despair and fear — that was all. Before that 
look Mr. Spence's own spirit and courage fell. 
Hard as it was to endure Ephraim Byles, it was 
better than bringing death and ruin on his only 
child. 

" So you think my plan useless, Lina 'i" he 
said. " The fellow has really the power to hurt 
you ?' 

*' He has the power and the will/^ she an- 
swered; " it is only self-interest will stop him. 
Oh,. my dear father, save me, if you can! Tie 
up the cat^s claws well in your conditions of 
partnership. Make it ruin for him if he speaks.^^ 

She had settled already that her father would 
yield, but he hung back a moment longer. 

" Look here, Lina,'^ he said, a gasp rising in 
his throat — ^' whatever folly you have committed, 
I shan^t hate you for it. You spoke truly there, 
I shan^t hate you, neither will your boy. Sup- 
pose you make a clean breast of it to me, and 
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we go away, and leave the Hatherleighs to do 
what they like with their grand property, and 
their grand name. I have enough for you and 
the. lad too; and England is not the oaly 
country in the world. Come, what do you say 
to this ?" 

He looked at her with that wistful love, with 
which the aged cling to the last affection they 
have on earth. Lina grew white as death, and 
lifting her arms to his neck she drew his face 
down to hers and kissed him. 
^ ^^ I can^t do it, father,^^ she said. " I canH 
go away. You are right, you would not hate 
me; but'' — ^putting her lips closer to his ear — 
^'my husband would. He could never forgive 
me — ^never. Don't part us, father. I have had 
enough of partings. Think how the Hather- 
leigh pride has driven him away from home for 
many a weary year, and don't divorce us quite. 
Let him think well of me to the last. Perhaps 
I shan't trouble you long. Let him love me a 
little always till I die." 

Her arms quivered as she unclasped them 
from his neck, and hiding her face on the pillow, 
she wept silently. Her tears were for herself — 
tears of self-pity-^yet they moved Mr. Spence 
deeply, as they always did. 

'^ Don't be disheartened, Lina," he said, 
soothingly. " We'll stay here, and have our 
triumph yet. I wont part you from your 
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husband, or your son either; and as for 
Byles, why, if I must put up with him, I 
must/^ 

•He had given way, and a momentary flush of 
content swept over Lina^s face. 

" What trouble I have given you all my 
life !" she murmured. " Now mind you are 
sharp, father ; bind the rascal with cords that 
even Samson couldn't break. Remember, he is 
a snake and a fox in one.^^ 

Mr. Spence sighed, and wrung his daughter's 
hand tightly. 

" FU remember it, Lin a. Try to go to sleep, 
now it is all settled/' he said, quietly. 

With this he left her, but at the door Lina 
called him back, and grasping his hand again, 
she looked into his eyes wistfully. 

"Don't think me horridly wicked, you dear 
old darling,'' she whispered, pleadingly. "I'm 
not that — I only thought of the pleasure I 
should feel in triumphing. There, there, never 
mind what I thought; I only want you to re- 
member what a wild little simpleton I was. I 
only want you to believe that I didn't think I 
was doing much harm. I didn't know things 
would grow so big and so ugly as they look now. 
Kiss me, dear, kiss me twice, and say you don't 
hate me for all the worry I bring into your dear 
old mind." 

" Ah, not to know, not to foresee, not to 
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understand^ these are your characteristics^ Lina^ 
and it is useless to be angry with you/' 

Then he stooped and kissed her. 

" There, there, my dear, keep yourself tran- 
quil. PU manage Byles. Poor child ! poor 
child/' he murmured, as he went softly away; 
" she had no mother — that's the secret of it all 
— no mother." 

^^1 ^^% ^^* ^^^ 

Ralph had much in his thoughts to 
keep him waking — old Hartrow dead, and 
Ethel Dalton at Hatherleigh ! How should 
he manage now to meet her? where should 
he have a chance of seeing her? And in 
answer there grew upon him a confused, dismal 
sense of wrong and loneliness — a sense that 
he was shut out from all his rights. The 
very doors of his ancestral home, which were 
open to her, were closed to him. And nowhere, 
except in the woods under the free heaven, had 
he any hope of seeing her again. It was hard, 
it was cruel, it was unjust. He would never 
forgive the fair, proud woman, who had poured 
this suffering on him and his hapless mother. 

Here Ralph began to think, and wonder how 
he could best fight with his adverse fate, and 
conquer it. But this only dispirited him. He 
might as well try to seize phantoms or fight with 
shadows, as seek to beat down the invisible wall 
which closed him round. It was like a chill 
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Tapour, which, passing through it as we may, 
still incloses us in its mist and darkness. And 
he saw no real enemy ; no downright incivility 
met him at any point from the closed ranks of 
the county magnates. They were closed ranks, 
that was simply all ; they ignored him, merely 
that! 

Now Ralph had as strong a feeling of caste 
as most Englishmen, and it is a feeling which 
causes more sin and bitterness to rankle in the 
soul, more weeds and wickedness to spring up in 
the heart, than any other prejudice a man can 
cherish. There is more pride, conceit, vanity, 
and folly in it than in any other small sin that 
Satan ever invented. It inflates a man with such 
empty, pretentious ideas of self-importance that 
he is like a bladder, and a pin-prick wounds him, 
and he is sore all over at a slight. It is a sin 
so thoroughly English that it impregnates and 
poisons aU English society, and clouds with stupid, 
dull arrogance the fishy, supercilious countenances 
which crowd the fashionable church and the 
fashionable ball-room. In these it strives always 
for the first seats, and gets them mostly ; or 
when it cannot, it stands fuming and wronged, 
hating the quiet people, who, with humbler, 
happier minds, have contented themselves with 
less conspicuous positions. Caste deems itself 
worthy of the best places, and has no conception 
of that virtue named humility. And yet I verily 
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fear the doors of heaven are more firmly closed 
against it^ than against those greater sins^ Tt^hich 
are born of ignorance and want. 

Ralph Hatherleigh was suffering from the 
demon of caste, both in himself and others. It 
was this which stamped upon his young face that 
jaded, haggard look that aged it ; this which set 
that seal of bitterness upon his brow, sorrowfully 
visible to observing eyes. And, as the world is 
made, he had cause for bitterness. Banished 
from the society of his compeers, he was still too 
proud to go frankly to the small folks of Coryton 
and hold out his hands to the warm, welcoming 
grasp which would have greeted him. And yet 
these people were as good and kind as the in- 
habitants of those big houses, whose carriages 
and horses made dull visits now and then to their 
equally dull neighbours. 

Thus it happens to-night that Ralph sits alone, 
with his cigar and his unread book, thinking 
gloomily of the castle, with its shut gates, and 
Hatherleigh, which is no more to him than a 
picture on his memory; — no more now — and 
yet once so familiar, and so loved, that it 
seemed his home; and it is strange to think 
of Ethel welcomed there, and he himself shut 
out. 

" Shut out V^ he repeated, vaguely, with a 
gr^at angry sigh. 

The sigh is echoed somewhere near him, and 
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l^-t; li ^i\iv\n tip tiiid listens witli a bemildered 
li/^/k ; btii Inmring nothiDg, he sits down, and 
MU into rctvcric again. 

Now if liiN grandfather should die^ will things 
HmiiK^ ihnn? Will his father have Hatherleigh^ 
iff will Momn vilo attempt be made to deprive him 
of liim hrimhip and his rights ? If so^ it will be 
brr doing— that fair, proud woman's deed; and 
bn will rriHiiit bor hate and wickedness with all 
UU might. 

" Why Hhottld ho not resist her now ?*' he says 
to hiniMcilff Mtiddcnly. " ^Vhy not strive to see 
biM gmndfaihcr before he dies?'' 

ThiN thotight brings a flush to Ralph's face^ 
^nd IiIn hcnrt throbs painfully with that wistful^ 
iiioMrnfid love, which still clings about the 
ifM'inory of bin childhood, and the old man who 
[ifm\ him. A givat crowd of recollections 
l/bfoo|(« n|H)n him, through all of which there 
f/^MHN'M, likn a ghost, the figure of Mr. Hather- 
U^'i^h. Thrn an odd sensation of fear falls chilly 
Hht\ vburply npou Ilalph's soul, and he says^half 

" / Ibink hci !• dead — surely the poor old man 

'* ihmii drf^d I** says a soft voice dose at his 
iU^t/ff uhifwUU one spring, setting it wide open^ 
ii#||;b <^'^-(« bliii mother standing on the landing. 
tihit Jt'ttot »i(^ttln«t the white wall, with themodn- 
light whining Aill over her fragile figure, her thin 
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hands^ her pale face, and long hair streaming over 
her shoulders. 

" Dead \" she repeated ; " the poor old man is 
dead! He died in the midst of the storm — 
alone^ Hester, quite alone. His grandson should 
have been with him ! he ought not to have died 
alone/^ 

Ralph scarcely knew if she were waking or 
sleeping; he saw only that her thoughts were 
fixed on old Hartrow, her mind doubtless being 
affected by her terror in the storm and the news 
of his death. 

" Mother/^ he said to her, gently, fearing to 
awake her too suddenly. But there was no 
answer, though she stretched her wan hands 
towards him eagerly. 

" Hester,^^ she whispered, " I can't do it ; I 
see now the trouble it will bring — the wrong, 
the bitter wrong and wickedness, it will be. 
Hester, Hester, take it away.'' 

Then she turned her white face to the moon- 
light, as if to listen for Hester's answer, and 
a strange expression of agony sharpened all her 
features. , 

" Drowned ! Did they tell me she was 
drowned ? No, no, Philip saved her !" 

Ralph had heard there was a report once that 
Hester was drowned, and he knew she had been 
saved from the wreck ; he thought now that old 
Hartrow's death had brought this back to his 
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mother^s mind, but her first words puzzled liim. 
Of what wrong was she talking ? 

" Mother V^ he said again, very softly. 

"Hush!^' answered Lina, wringing both her 
hands together piteously ; " I can't undo it. And 
they wont hate me — ^no, no, it is only the 
Hatherleighs who hate me. Theirs is the 
wrong : they have driven me to this ; and you 
too, Hester — they have persecuted you more than 
me. I know Lewis is innocent — he told me so 
yesterday.'^ 

" What shall I do ?' asked Ralph of himself, 
trembling. " Shall I ever forgive these Hather- 
leighs — these proud, cruel people — ^for bringing 
my poor mother to this pitiable state T^ 

" Not on the Tors,'' said Lina again, hurriedly; 
" it is such a lonely, desolate spot. The Seven 
Sisters are seven ghosts — seven spirits shut up in 
stone, each in a prison to itself, locked in for a 
hundred hundred years, to repent, repent, repent ! 
Ha ! ha ! there's a death for you ! Hark, Hester, 
there'll be an eighth one day — Byles ! — a fit 
brother for the stony sisters. And the hail, the 
rain, and the snow jwdll fall down upon him 
sweetly ; he is like a cat — he hates rain." 

Here the poor somnambulist stopped a moment 
as if to breathe, and Ralph drew a step nearer to 
her softly ; yet slight as was the sound he made, 
it changed the current of her thoughts. 

" Don't believe it, Ralph ; it is a slander and 
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a lie ! I never met Philip Dalton — never, with- 
out my father's knowledge. It is the Hather- 
leighs who say it — the Hatherleighs, who have 
always hated me — me and my child/' 

She paused at this word, and a smile broke 
over her face, so wofal and patient that it struck 
like a sudden chill at her son's heart. 

" Shall I ever forgive them for this ?'' said 
Ralph, clenching his hands together. 

" Byles told you !" continued Lina, turning 
hex bead as if listening to a voice ; " and you 
believe him ? Why, you surely know what Byles 
is ! Stop, though ! you don't know ; it is only 
Lucifer who knows Byles. Is there a Prince of 
Cats down below ? — there's a Prince of Flies, I've 
heard. If there is a Prince of Cats, he knows 
Byles; he'll roast him one day. When he is 
shut up in the desolate Tors, therell be a heart 
of fire in the midst of the stone, and there he'll 
bum and bum " 

" Mother ! mother !" cried Ralph, more loudly, 
frightened at her vehemence. But she paid no 
heed to his voice, and then he bethought him of 
opening the window, and awakening her by a 
breath of cold air from the night. He did this 
very quietly, and Lina shivered and walked 
towards the staircase. 

" What a storm !" she said ; " a terrible storm ! 
I am afraid of lightning; it is God's fire — ^it 
strikes sinners dead sometimes. Lewis Hartrow> 
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your grandfather, died in the storm. What wiU 
you do, now he is dead T' 

How her mind dwelt on these Hartrows ! — ^it 
vexed Ralph to hear her. And now, with a wild 
look in her face, she placed her foot on the stairs, 
shuddering to herself as she went down. 

" Safe T^ she whispered. ^' No, no, it is not 
safe; he must not go to old Hartrow^s. And 
Ethel— he'll see Ethel.'' 

Startled by these words Ralph lost his pre- 
sence of mind, and caught his mother by jthe 
hand. 

"Of what are you dreaming, mother ?'' he 
cried hurriedly. 

The fit was too strong on her to be awakened 
even by this, and seeing her face still wearing its 
wild look, he spoke more quietly. 

*' Let me lead you out of the storm/' he said ; 
" it is cold here.'' 

Perhaps these words followed the current of 
the sleeper's thoughts, for she obeyed the fancy 
instantly. 

" Yes, yes, very cold," she answered, putting 
her hand on her neck. Then she let Ralph lead 
her back to her room quietly. 

" There is shelter here," he continued. " Lie 
down on the sofa, mother, and let me cover you 
with this shawl." 

She obeyed his voice and hand, even as the 
victim of a biologist obeys, only lifting her head 
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from the pillow once to say, ^^ I am not in 
Ephraim^s cottage, am I V 

" No, no, mother, you are in your own room,'* 
replied Ralph. 

^' Because I should be afraid to take shelter 
with him,'* continued Lina. '^ There's so much 
electricity in a cat ; there's an affinity, don't you 
see? The lightning will be attracted, and it 
might strike him." 

She laughed a little, and spoke again indis- 
tinctly; then her words grew to mere murmur- 
ings, and suddenly her expression changed, and 
she was sleeping a gentle, quiet sleep. 

Ralph sat himself down near his mother, and 
watched her pale face, thinking sorrowfully the 
while of her embittered life, and all the nervous 
suffering that had brought on her this strange 
malady — ^this walking, waking, unnatural sleep. 
The last time he saw her thus he was a boy ; and 
he could remember his terror when he awoke to 
find her by his bedside, and he watched her 
walking to and fro talking to herself feverishly. 
Leaning his brow on his hand, he sought now in 
his memory for the cause of her somnambulism 
on this occasion, but he could remember nothing 
except that she had fainted, as she did yesterday. 
She had swooned only through heat and fatigue, 
he thought. They were at a flower-show at 
Exeter, and the crowd was very great. He could 
recollect Ephraim Byles jostling his way up to 
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them with a fat woman hanging on his arm — 
stay! he could remember her name^ and Ephraim^s 
words, as she pushed up close to his mother^s 
side — " This way, Mrs. Grigson, please — this 
way. Kerens the show of geraniums I was tell- 
ing you of.^' Then, as Byles turned round 
suddenly, with that ugly surprise upon his face 
which it always wore, and a grin on his long 
mouth, he cried out, *^ Dear me, Mrs. Kalph, I 
didn't .think we were so near you ! This is my 
godmother, Mrs. Grigson.^' His mother fell 
down on the grass in a dead swoon, and his 
father— for he was with them— carried her in his 
arms to their carriage outside the gates. That 
night she walked in her sleep ; she came to his 
"bed side and cried and wrung her hands, and 
went away at last in the white moonlight, with 
arms folded across her bosom, singing softly as 
though hushing a child to rest. 

As Ralph recalled all this to his memory, and 
told over slowly the years of isolation and pain 
through which he and his mother had passed, 
the anger in his heart grew fiercer, and the 
shadow on his face darkened. Thus he sat 
chilled, watching the slumberer and brooding over 
the old Hatherleigh hate and pride, till the grey 
morning changed to rose, and a cloud of fire 
floated in the east. Then a lark soared upwards 
on the golden lightning of the first sunbeam, and 
poured down a rain of melody on the dewy earth. 
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The nest to rise was a speckled thrush, which drew 
near the window and perched upon the myrtle 
fraoiing it. There he sat in a little dell of leaves 
and dew, and sang a hymn, unhidden j and as 
the sweet music floated round the sleeper, like 
a message of peace breathed forth in song, Ralph 
rose, and stole softly away. 
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CHAPTER III. 




LD Hartrow was dead and buried, and 
his cottage was shut up, yet by the 
intuition of love Ralph gained some- 
how the knowledge that Ethel Dalton still visited 
the place. He saw her at times in the garden 
watering the flowers, or he caught a glimpse of 
her face at the honeysuckled casement, and then 
he lingered beneath the pines till she came out, 
when he joined her, and accompanied her back 
through Hatherleigh Wood to the gates of the 
grand old park. But these he never entered. 

^'I will never set foot on the Hatherleigh 
domains till I am sent for, and some amends are 
made to my mother and me for all the wrong 
done us these many years,^^^ he had said, half- 
smiling, half-sorrowful. And Ethel had never 
pressed him to forego his resolve. Day by day, 
when they met, she brought him news of his 
grandfather's state. The old squire still lay 
senseless, helpless, and feeble; but the great 
London physician, who had stayed two days with 
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him, gave hopes that he would rally from this 
aittack, and his brain would be clear again before 
he died. This news Ralph, in his turn, took 
home, and Lina, who kept her room during Sir 
Henry Austen^s visit to Hatherleigh, came out 
into her garden again, though with a whiter 
face and some strange new fear in her wild 
eyes. 

'' If the squire rallies, it will only be to die," 
she said to her father, making an effort to be 
hopefdl; "and there will be neither time nor 
strength for will-making." 

These events, as it were, waited while Love 
drew hearts together by chains strong as iron, 
though the links wqre only a smile, a word or 
two, a little flower gathered and cherished, a 
touch of the hand in parting or in meeting. A 
shadow of drooped eyelashes on a fair cheek, a 
little trembling of a sweet voice, no other en- 
chantments but these did either use, and yet they 
loved each other ; and, loving, Ralph Hatherleigh 
hoped and feared, and Ethel feared only. 

Thus a month went by as softly and serenely 
as a white cloud passes on a blue sky, and the 
time of the haymakers, the time of flowers, the 
time of sultry noontides and balmy evenings was 

come, and 



" Nature had a robe of glory on, 
And the bright air o'er every shape 
Did weave intenser hues.'* 

VOL. II. 4 
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'^What fitter time shall I find to speak?'' 
thought Ralph one day, as he sat lazily on the 
margin of the stream running down through 
Sunniehayes, with his fishing-rod poised unskil- 
fully in his unheeding hands. ^'What fitter 
time ? And yet I am so happy now ! And if 
she were to answer me with some of the world's 
prudence — my youth, my uncertain prospects — 
what should I have for my happiness then but 
a broken dream ?" 

^^You wont catch much fish this spell, I 
reckon, Maister Ralph," said a sudden voice; 
and the keen face of the old trapper looked up 
at him from among the heath on the opposite 
side of the stream. He was lying down on the 
brink, with his hands stretched forward in the 
water, and as he spoke he drew forth a steel 
trap, strong and cruel, dripping with shining 
river drops, and pretty green weeds twining all 
about it, but empty of its prey. 

"And you wont catch that otter this spell 
either. Job,'' retorted Ralph, laughing. At this 
the old man snapped the strong spring of the 
trap to and fro with a sharp click, as cruel in 
fiound as the thud of the axe on the block, in the 
times when heads fell iipon scaffolds. 

'^ He houlds," he said, complacently ; ^^ he's 
the best trap I ever made ; he'd hould a bullock 
if he was cotchcd in 'un." 

" But the otter," persisted Ralph, seeing the 
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old trapper was evading a reply, ^^ why doesn^t it 
hold the otter^ Job ?'^ 

'* Well, Maister Ralph, thicks a question as I 
can't put upon myself to answer nohow. This 
is the fust crittur that Job Byles has found too 
cute for 'un. This very mornin^ at five o'clock 
I seed the varmint myself eating fish as com- 
fortable as — as a king, and I thoft sure I'd have 
^un ; but he's showed me his tail again, he have, 
and he's gone." 

Here the old trapper contemplated his empty 
gin ruefully, and sat down upon the grass to 
examine it. 

^^ Here's a bit o' iron loose here," he said ; 
^^ but I'll soon set 'un right. I broft down a 
vew nails wi' me lest I should want 'em." 

Here he produced half a handful from his 
capacious mouth, and drew forth a small hammer 
and pair of pincers from his pocket. 

^^I always carr' a vew nails in my mouth 
handy," he said, as he hammered away at his 
trap. ^^ My missus used to say iron was good 
for the stommick. She've soaked an ould door- 
key often, and made Happy drink it off. Happy 
was a whisht maid when she was young. You've 
heerd the news up at the castle, I s'pose, Maister 
Ralph ?" 

'^ Why should I fear the castle news ?" asked 
Ralph. "It is nothing to me what happens 
there." 

4—2 
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'^Well, I dunno about that/^ returned Job; 
" but they say up there, the young lord means 
to get married/^ 

'^ Then I wish him joy/^ said Ralph, shutting 
up his fishing-rod. ^^ As far as I am concerned, 
he may turn Mormon and marry to any extent 
he pleases/^ 

'^Ah; but he canH please himself, so it 
seems," remarked the trapper. ^^ My lord won^t 
let ^un, and Lady Augusta have took the young 
lady out of his way. That^s why she stops so 
long at Hatherleigh, I reckon. Have ^ee got a 
fish over there, you can spare me to bait the gin 
with, Maister Ralph V 

Over went the fish across the stream pell- 
mell, and Ralph sprang after them, with a little 
whiteness creeping over the clear brown of his 
face. 

^^ Of what young lady are you talking ?" he 
8aid, sharply. 

'^Why, she am^t ezackly a lady, I reckon,^' 
and the old rascal scratched his head, reflecting. 
'^ Her father paints pictures, sign-boards, por- 
traits, and sich-like. I have heerd that youVe 
see^d her now and then yourself." And Job 
looked down innocently upon his cunning trap, 
and clinched a nail deftly. 

" Do you mean Miss Dalton ?" said Ralph, in 
his sternest voice. 

^^ Ah, thicks her name," said the trapper. 
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'* Well, now, Fll try this yur big trout — ^he^ll 
catch the otter, I reckon, sooner '^ 

^'Look here, Job, it^s a lie — it's all a 
Ue, every word of it V broke in Ralph, impetu- 
ously. 

" What's a lie V asked Job. 

^^This — ^this news of a marriage,^' replied 
Ralph. ^^ It can't be true, you know — it's im- 
possible V^ 

" Auh, is it V said the trapper. " Well, likely 
enough, sence the ould lord waient consent to't ; 
but they say at the castle the young lord 
have bin in love with her ever so long ; and they 

say, too But there, I'm no tale-bearer, and, 

as you said just now, Coryton news ain't nothing 
to you.'^ 

Here Job plunged his trap into the river, and 
Ralph saw his cruel, cunning face, reflected in 
the clear water. 

"This news is something to me,^' he said. 
" Come, Job, tell it at once/^ 

" Don't you let out, then, that you heerd it 
from me, Maister Ralph ; and mind you axed 
me for it : so, if it don't please you, the fault 
ain't mine. Folks have been saying lately that 
old Hartrow's cottage is haunted — they've heerd 
steps and voices there. But I say ghosts don't 
light fires ; and I see'd smoke coming out of the 
chimley myself t'other night.^^ 

Ralph remembered the step he had heard, and 
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felt his heart throb with a sudden jealous pain 
and terror ; but he hid his fear carefully. 

" And Miss Dalton,'^ continued Job, " do go 
to the cottage every day of her life ; and I don^t 
reckon she goes to see a ghost. It wouldn^t be 
very odd, though, if she went to see a lover ; now 
would it ?' 

The old man's breath seemed a flame of 
torture to Ralph as it touched his cheek, and he 
turned his face from his cunning eyes, that he 
might not see the white fear spreading over 
brow and lips. 

" It is not likely a young lady would meet 
a lover clandestinely in such a lonely place,^^ 
he said, holding in his anger by a great 
eflfort. 

^'A lord is worth catching,^' returned Job. 
" Young ladies will take a deal of trouble to get 
a lord — ^most as much as I would to catch thic 
otter. And if it ain^t Lord Brimblecombe who 
she meets at the cottage, then I ax who is 
it?'' 

Leaning his chin on his hand, the trapper 
turned his weatherbeaten face upon Ralph with 
an expression, which seemed to imply, that no 
answer could be found for this question. 

^' Anyhow," he continued, ^^ folks do say 'tis 
the yoimg lord she meets at old Hartrow's, and 
I knows for sartain she goes there every 
day/ 
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'^ And I say it is a vile slander/^ said Kalph^ 
Lotly. 

'^ May be it^s you, sir/^ answered Job, with a 
sudden smile of enlightenment. '^Fm sure I axes 
pardon for speakin^ of the young lady. I never 
meant to sav no ill of her.^^ 

^^ It is neither me nor any one else. She 
meets no one at the cottage. The whole story 
is a wicked falsehood.^^ 

A queer look flashed for a moment out of 
Job^s eyes as he listened to these words, spoken 
in RalpVs fiercest tone; then he drew nearer 
the young man, saying quietly — ^^Look here, 
Maister Kalph, Fve knowed you since you was a 
boy — I ain^t going to tell you an ontruth — there 
is somebody at old Hartrow^s — ghost or man ; 
and if I was you Fd find out which it was.^^ 

With a nod Job whistled to his terrier. Snap, 
and walked off towards the Tors ; as for Ralph, 
he went up the dell with a great angry heart- 
ache on him, and a fiery pain running through 
all his blood. The gentle might of his love, 
which had run on, like an untroubled stream, 
in calmness, was suddenly changed into the 
tempest^s agony, and the flood poured down, and 
shook his very soul. He was a man easily em- 
bittered j the shadow on his own fate passed on 
too often fipom his spirit upon the lives of others, 
making his thoughts of them cynical and 
hard. 
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^^ Was it likely/^ he said within himself^ ^' that 
this girl would be true to him if she could marry 
the heir to an earldom ? Everything was worldly 
now-a-days — even love ; and what had he to 
offer her compared to this young lordling ? All 
his future was uncertain. His grandfather 
might make a will to-morrow, and leave him and 
his father beggars. Perhaps she had considered 
these things, and, in her mercenary prudence, 
was resolved to conquer the passing fancy of her 
heart. Well, he would tell her how he loved 
her, and if she refused him, he should too well 
understand her reason, he should know her 
worthless, and '^whistle her down the wind a 
prey to fortune ^^ — the young lord^s fortune. 
Thus he wronged her in his thought, proving 
that " one doth not know how much an idle word 
may empoison liking.^^ Yet he followed the 
course of the stream, knowing it would lead him 
to her, his steps taking him irresistibly into 
Hatherleigh Wood. Here he sat down and 
watched the river flow, making 

" Sweet music with the enamel'd stones. 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage." 

But the music only brought him bitter thoughts ; 
every tiny ripple mocked him as it sparkled by, 
every shadow flouted him, and all the little leaves 
rustled of discontent and pain. 
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Who were these Cory tons, that one of them 
should dare step in and rob him of his lifers joy, 
murder all his happiness at a blow, and then 
pass on regardless, as though he had done no 
wrong ? No, he could not live. and bear it ! And a 
fierce rush of blood filled his heart with sudden 
thoughts of revenge, hatred, slaughter, and all 
that vampire tribe of sins which jealousy brings 
in her train to fasten on a man^s soul, and suck 
away the springs of life, virtue, and truth. 

Who was this young Coryton ? The name of 
Hatherleigh was better, more ancient, had been 
longer in the land than his. Ah, and he, Ralph, 
was a better man, as he would prove any day. 
And taking up a stone lying at his feet, he threw 
it angrily into the stream like a gage of battle. 
The sudden sound broke the enchanted silence of 
the wood roughly, and many a tender, innocent 
creature fled away from this sign of the man^s 
anger. A linnet singing above his head forsook 
him, and a green and crimson kingfisher, flashing 
to and fro upon the river like a flying gem, 
darted among the waving sedge, and vanished 
from his ken. 

It was strange how, amidst all his misery, the 
man heard the song and saw the bird, and missed 
them both when they were gone. Strange, yet 
true. We all do it ; we nurse and lament our 
sorrows, not prizing or regarding the blessings 
in our lot, till our bitterness, or our rancour, or 
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our violence, drives them away: then we add 
them to the pile of sorrow, and weep vain 
tears. 

And so, after the splash of the heavy stone in 
the river, there came a deeper silence, a wistfuller 
loneliness; the water was troubled with broken 
shadows, the rushes waved darkling as they 
bent, the wind moaned in the tree tops, and the 
song which had come out of the heart of the 
tangled leaves to comfort him was still. Then 
he caught up the loose and broken pieces of rock 
lying within his reach, and with idle anger he 
flung them into the stream, and watched the 
circling eddies break upon the bank, and the 
scared birds among the underwood fly fluttering 
away. Thus he broke the silence with a sort of 
rage, but his heart was hotter for it, and all the 
blood in his veins ran with a fiercer pain. 

Why was he shut out from his rightful place ? 
He was heir of Hatherleigh, and if Ethel Dalton 
loved riches, rank, and position, he, if he had 
justice done him, could give her these as well as 
that young lordling. But there was no justice 
shown him, and so he was outbidden in the only 
prize he cared to win. He might comfort him- 
self by scorning her for her worldliness, but his 
love would ache still, and, like a canker-wonn, 
rankle and poison his life. 

Thus he mused, waiting and watching for her 
coming, looking eagerly up the green glade 
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where lie thought to see the flutter of her 
robe, while his heart burned to speak out all his 
love ; and his jealousy and anger swelled in his 
soul as the tide swells, when it rolls in its 
strength on a western shore. 





CHAPTER IV. 




<( 



« 



N the shining lawn at Hatherleigh, 

Ethel was walking to and fro with Mr. 

Dalton, who appeared in an angry mood. 

'^ What do these people mean by keeping you 

here f" he said, roughly. ^^ What do they want 

of you ? — have they said V' 

^^ They have said nothing j they only implore 
me to remain/^ she answered. 

Who implores you T' he asked. 
Mrs. Hatherleigh and Lady Augusta.'^ 
^^ So it is a woman^s whim/^ sneered Philip 
Dalton ; ^^ a sudden fancy the old lady has taken 
to you, I presume, as she woidd to a kitten or a 
bird she could buy.^^ 

^^ No/^ said Ethel, sorrowfully ; *^ I think not. 
I even believe she does not like me.^^ 

Philip Dalton shrugged his shoulders with a 
slight gesture of contempt. 

"And yet,^^ said he, "she wearies me with 
importunities to let you stay here. After that, 
who will pretend to account for the vagaries of 
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the female mind? And you — do you wish to 
stay T' 

► "I wish it very much/^ said Ethel. Her voice 
was exceeding low, and blushes chased each 
other on her cheeks swiftly as she spoke. 

'^ You wish to stay with an old woman who 
does not like you, and an old paralysed man, 
whose strange looks, as you have told me in 
your letters, terrify you \" exclaimed Philip. 
*^ Have you, too, joined the army of feminine 
fools, who don^t know their own minds ? — or are 
you merely talking nonsense T^ 

^^ Neither, I hope, father/' replied Ethel, 
growing pale without any apparent cause, as if 
her own simple words frightened her ; *^ but I 
should be glad to stay here at Hatherleigh, if 
you can spare me.'' 

^' Spare you !" repeated the cynic. '^ I can 
do that easily enough. You are no companion 
to me. Feminine chatter is my abhorrence ! 
No sensible man ever needs a woman with him. 
The question is, can you spare me? Are you 
able to take care of yourself ?" 

^^ I hope so," replied Ethel, and her voice was 
wonderfully low, and a colour flashed over her 
face like the crimson shadow, of a red, red 
rose. 

^^ And I doubt it," responded Philip, "with a 
sort of hard satisfaction in his tone. *^ No 
woman can be left to herself without getting into 
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mischief. There's a satanic influence always at 
work on the female mind, urging her to the 
brink of danger. Do you know what idle^ 
tongues are saying of you ?" 

^^No/' she answered, softly. 

*^ They are saying you meet the young lord 
down yonder at Hartrow's cottage. '^ 

'' It is utterly false V cried Ethel, flashing 
with indignation for a moment. 

" False, is it ?' said Philip. '' Then why has 
the young man remained at Cory ton instead of 
going to London with his family t" 

^^ I am ignorant of his reasons,^' said Ethel, 
quietly. ^' When you and the other visitors left, 
and Lord and Lady Coryton went to town with 
their nieces and their other son, I thought he 
was gone too, till he called here to see his aunt. 
Lady Augusta has recalled her daughters now ; 
she does not like them to be joining in the 
gaieties of a London ;3eason while Mr. Hatherleigh 
lies so ill. They are coming here to stay.'' 

K her news moved Philip Dalton, he allowed 
no shadow of emotion to appear on his impassive 
face. Perhaps during this past month he had 
met Augusta in town, and knew already that she 
and her sisters were coming to Hatherleigh. 

''I want no female gossip," he said, disdain- 
fully.' '^I require only a plain answer to my 
question." 

I have given it," returned Ethel, proudly. 
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*' But you have been to Hartrow^s cottage/' 
he persisted, ^' and that in the face of my prohi- 
bition/' 

Ethel was very pale, yet she lifted her eyes 
from the ground and looked steadily into his 
eyes. 

''I told you, when you forbade me, that I 
could not obey you,'' she said. 

" That was while the old man lived," resumed 
Philip j ^' it was a duty then, and I forbade you 
reluctantly, and excused your disobedience easily. 
I own I was glad to find one woman in the 
world willing to do something painful for duty's 
sake, not for a mere impulse of romance or 
vanity. Now I suppose you are going to tell 
me I was mistaken, as a man always is when he 
thinks there is an/principle in the female heart. 
You went to the cottage to meet a lover, and 
covered your folly with a pretence of charity. 
Is that it ? Am I always to come back to my 
old contempt for your fickle and treacherous 
sex ?" 

Had he no pity, that he could bring such 
painftd, burning blushes to an innocent cheek — 
such bitter tears to loving eyes ? And the poor 
girl, so gentle in her humility, felt guilty, and 
thought, with cruel shame, of the many times, 
in coming from or going to the cottage, that she 
had met Ralph Hatherleigh beneath the pines, 
or in the wood by the stream, where he was 
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waiting for her even now. It was not her fault 
that she had met him. He had watched for her 
constantly — had lain wait for her in quiet places 
knowing her haunts ; and she — well, she had not 
driven him away. She had welcomed his pre- 
sence with a quiet smile, thinking herself safe 
from love, never dreaming that from linked 
youth and the gentle might of her own beauty 
would spring a passion strong as a tempest in 
him, agonising as a crown of fire for her. Now 
beneath the biting scorn of this cynic tongue, 
her sleeping heart awoke from its blindness ; she 
knew she loved, and loving, must forsake her 
love for ever. And at this thought her lips and 
cheeks grew wan as snow upon a lily, but in her 
eyes and on her brow there shone forth a sadder, 
nobler beauty. 

'^ I never dreamed of meeting a lover at the 
cottage,^^ she said. 

^^ But never dreaming of it, did it all the same 
— ^woman-like,'' sneered Mr. Dalton. ^^Your 
sex would always make a man believe that you 
do evil innocently, as poisonous flowers do which 
have death in their perfume and their beauty.'' 

Ethel was silent, and chafing his vexed mood 
against her gentleness the man grew angrier. 

^^ Deceit and treachery," he said, " what else 
could I expect from the brood whence you came ? 
I have been a fool to think you would spare the 
peace of an honourable family. You belong to 
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an evil seed — a generation which breaks hearts 
and ruins homes to gratify that selfish madness 
which they and you call love/' 

" You wrong me cruelly I^' cried Ethel, with 
sudden fire. ^* I have never repaid your grudging 
kindness with deceit. And it is hard to me to 
eat of your bread seasoned with the bitter salt of 
such reproaches as yours.'' 

Her words struck at Philip Dalton's conscience, 
and he remained silent, partly from pride, and 
partly because a new truth was dawning on him. 
He was beginning to see the shield from the side 
on which Ethel saw it ; he was beginning to see 
that a woman may sometimes turn away from 
the bread offered her by a man, and find more 
honour and happiness in working for herself. 

" I would rather die/' continued the girl, with 
passion trembling in her voice, ^^than I woidd 
live dependent on your bounty, and accepting 
with it the perpetual sting of your sarcasm. Is 
there any reason, except my love, why I should 
remain with you ? The poorest fare, the hardest 
lodging that I could earn for myself, would be 
pleasanter to me than the luxury you give, 
standing as I do under the constant rain of your 
displeasure." 

Her proud words were gall and bitterness to 
the man who, in spite of his cynicism, loved her 
as men love those whom they have shielded, and 
for whom they toil and strive. He was angry 
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and lonely in his lodgings in London, and he 
missed her ; but his pride not permitting him to 
confess this, he had taken refuge in sarcasm when 
he found her unwilling to quit Hatherleigh. Now 
she talked coldly of leaving him entirely ; and 
though his conscience might whisper the fault 
was his own, he chose to think she was ungrateful 
and heartless. 

'* To face the world alone is the wildest dream 
you have ever deceived yourself with yet/' he 
said, with a hard laugh. " If you dropped my 
name and took your own, you would find it dif- 
ficult to get a place as a common housemaid. 
Evidently, however, you have met with some 
love-sick swain who is willing to bear contempt 
for your sake. K so, I have no reason to expect 
that the affection you speak of, is strong enough 
to induce you to show me either deference 
or gratitude. And yet I believe I have ful- 
filled my trust — ^I have been a true father to 
you.^' 

It is strange how some men's bitter words 
mar their good deeds. Philip Dalton had been a 
wise guardian to the girl who now stood weeping 
before him, but he had never been wise enough 
to be gentle in his speech. He hated her name, 
he hated her father; and this hatred, like an 
ugly shadow, had crept over his love and hidden 
it from her. As a child she had striven with 
timid natience to win a father's kindness from 
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him j as a woman she had waited for justice, not 
having yet learned to know that such a yearning 
was hopeless, for 

" Man to man so oft unjust, is always so to woman." 

And a cynic adds to injustice the sting of that 
contempt which is great in him for his brother 
man, and greater still for woman. And yet 
Philip Dalton, after his last cutting words, turned 
away sorrowfully, longing for an expression of 
affection from the daughter he was overwhelming 
with his scorn. And he did not long in vain. 
Ethel drew nearer to him, and laid her hand 
timidly on his shoulder. 

" Father,^' she said, '^ you have every right to 
expect gratitude from me, and, believe me, I give 
it with all my heart. I wish you would try to 
understand me better .'' 

. *^ Gratitude, but not confidence, EtheV^ he 
returned, in a softer voice. 

The girl grew pale again, and her hand fell 
from his arm. 

^^ Father,'^ she said, ^^ what is it you want to 
know 'i" 

'^ Why do you wish to remain here at Hather- 
leigh among these strangers who do not like 
you ?^^ he asked ; " and why do you still visit,. 
, against my wish, that cottage on the heath — the 
old man being dead to whom you owed kind- 
ness ?" 

5—2 
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'^ I wish to stay because Mrs. Hatherleigh and 
Lady Augusta desire it so earnestly that I know 
not how to refuse them/^ she answered. Then, 
•rith a flash of colour over her face, she added, 
" and I think I can do good. I venture to speak 
to Mrs. Hatherleigh sometimes of her injustice 
to her grandson, and I have seen tears come into 
her eyes as she listened.'^ 

Philip Dalton marked the colour on her face, 
but set aside for a moment his observation of it. 

*' You are wrong, Ethel,^^ he said, ^^ to inter- 
fere in that matter. A family quarrel is a dan- 
gerous fire to meddle with. Now for my other 
question.^' 

She looked up at him with troubled eyes, and 
grew very white ; then, in a voice low but firm, 
she said — 

'^I cannot answer that, father. I can only 
beg of you to believe that I am doing what is 
right.^^ 

But a cynic like Philip Dalton could not be- 
lieve this j he saw sin, danger, and deceit, where 
her innocent heart perceived only duty and a 
sorrowful necessity. 

'^ So you meet a lover,^^ he said, in his old 
hard way j ^' who is the swain ? Remember this, 
I expect honour and frankness from you. I will 
lend no help towards deceiving any family. I 
will tell the truth, bitter as it may be to me to do 
it. You might spare me this, I think, Ethel,^^ he 
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added^ with a sudden and painful emotion in his 
voice. 

The girl was death-white now. She dared not 
say she did not meet a lover, feeling, as she did, 
that although Balph^s lips had never said a word 
of love, his heart was full of her image, and her 
thought of him was quivering even now in her 
soul. 

^^ Father, believe me, I will always spare you,^^ 
she faltered. "I know I can never marry 
unless I descend far beneath the station in which 
you have placed me — and I have no wish for 
that."' 

" Then why not spare yourself likewise, Ethel? 
Why permit your heart to feel a weakness which 
can only bring you sorrow ? Cease to visit the 
cottage — clandestine meetings are a disgrace. If 
I cared nothing for your happiness, I should have 
a right to forbid them, and I do forbid them.^^ 

Tears rose in EtheFs eyes, but she held them 
back firmly. 

'^ I must go to the cottage still,^' she said ; 
" but if in going there, I have ever had a 
thought in my soul other than duty, I have 
courage to conquer it, or, at least, not to let 
another suffer through me.'^ 

Her words came very fast, and her tears fell 
with them now. 

'^ Why not have been frank at first T' asked 
Philip Dalton, with a great sigh. ^' How hard 
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it is to make a woman tell the truth ! I am 
vexed, Ethel, that I was right in my suspicion ; 
and your motive in visiting old Hartrow was 
neither duty nor charity. How wonderful that 
the female mind has not the least idea of 
honour ! In pretty ignorance of its baseness, 
it can cover its vanity and its love of mystery 
nnder the hypocritical shadow of a good deed/' 

Injustice again ! but her streaming eyes and 
quivering lips would not let her speak in her 
own behalf; moreover there was an infinite 
shyness, like a veil, over all her soul, and this 
man, with his talk of hypocrisy, was tearing it 
from her, and instinctively she clung to it, 
feeling he was cruel, and she had a right to 
keep her maiden silence, and it was no deceit. 

" Well, who is the man T' continued Mr, 
Dalton, sharply. '' You say it is not Lord 
Brimblecombe— who is he, then ?*' 

There are questions which act on the soid 
like a rough shake given to a rose, when the 
delicate petals fall instantly at the shock, and 
lie scattered on the ground, never to be gathered 
up again by the rude hand which had no care 
for their delicate beauty. Thus, as Philip 
Dalton spoke, Ethel felt as if her heart were 
laid bare and trampled on, and a multitude of 
eyes were fixed upon her pain. The blush that 
mounted to her forehead was like a burning 
flame, and it seemed to her that the sanctuary 
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of her maiden thoughts was* unveiled Tudely, 
and the angels who guarded it had fled 
away. For a moment her sense of loss, and 
roughness, and rudeness, and cruelty fastened 
on her like a fiery mantle of shame, then 
she flashed an indignant look upon her ques- 
tioner. 

'^ A mother would never speak to me as you 
do V^ she cried, passionately. '^ I cannot and 
will not answer you.'^ 

Now was the time when Philip Dalton proved 
he had not marked that blush of hers in vain 
when she spoke of Ralph Hatherleigh. 

^^What female affectation and pretence of 
modesty is this \" he said, in his bitterest voice. 
'^ You are not ashamed to meet a lover in secret, 
but you blush with furious modesty at the 
thought of telling his name. It does not 
matter : I know it. You think you are doing 
good by speaking to Mrs. Hatherleigh of her 
grandson; that was your expression, I believe. 
Have you told her how cruelly you are adding 
in secret to the family bitterness by accepting 
that young man as your lover ? Have you told 
her you think a marriage with you will soften 
the family pride, and increase her grandson's 
prospects of inheriting the family lands r 

Oh, the hard sarcasm in his tone, the relent- 
less cruelty in his words ! She sank down 
before them like a broken flower, weeping as 
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she sat on the grass, with her face covered by 
her hands. He, however, went on pitilessly. 

^^This must stop, Ethel. Unless my teach- 
ing has been useless indeed, honour and duty 
are not mere words to you, as they are to most 
feminine things who flutter about in finery. I 
look to you to act according to the teaching I 
have given you, and not according to the blind 
instincts of the bad blood in you. Don't make 
me repent I did not leave you with the mother 
you regretted just now.'' 

With this he turned on his heel and left her 
— sunk down at the foot of one of the old 
stately trees of Hatherleigh, with her slender 
arm wound about the trunk, and her flushed and 
burning cheek pressed against the cool bark. 
Sut as he looked back on her, something in her 
desolate air struck him like an old dimly re- 
membered dream — a vision forgotten, yet flash- 
ing on the memory again as a picture does in a 
darkened gallery, when the light comes. What 
was it he saw in the " mind's eye ?" — a pretty 
fragile figure leaning against a huge oak, one 
arm pressed against it, the other waving a tearful 
farewell to him — the passionate art-student of 
only twenty summers going out into the world's 
wilderness carrying an embittered love and a 
girl's broken faith with him. Yes, he knew not 
why, but as he looked on Ethel he thought of 
Lina Spence as he had seen her beneath Hather- 
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leigh Oak — ^the great solitary tree at the foot of 
the hill leading to the heath — on the day when 
she gave him back his picture, and cheated him 
with her tears and childish sorrow. Yet though 
faithlessness marred the vision in his memory, 
there was still tenderness in it, and it softened 
him. He came back to Ethel with a hurried 
step, and giving her his hand he lifted her from 
the sward, and the love which lay under all his 
cynicism broke through his hardness. 

" EtheV^ he said, " I am not afraid to trust 
you. I know you will repair the wrong you 
have done inadvertently, in letting this young 
man be snared into the consummate folly of 
loving you — as he will call it. Do not be de- 
ceived by his distress or his entreaties ; do what 
is right in spite of all. He will soon cease to 
care. To a man one fair face is as sweet as 
another ; and never forget that to let him per- 
sist in loving you would be ruin to him — utter 
ruin. The Hatherleighs may forgive his father^s 
marriage, but they would never forgive his. 
Do not delude yourself by the idea that he is 
cast off by them, and therefore free to follow 
his fancies ; it is not so ; they only wait Captain 
HatherleigVs return to send for him. Of this 
I am certain. One word more : it would be 
less cruel, less ungenerous to accept Lord Cory- 
ton^s son than this forlorn young man, whose 
fate has been already embittered, and whose 
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whole earthly happiness depends on the pleasure 
of his grandfather/' 

'^ But there is no need to say all this — ^no 
need,'' faltered Ethel. " Least of all, now/' she 
added, a little wildly, wringing her hands together. 
^^ Ever since you told me the truth, have I not 
known that I am cut off from the world and the 
people among whom I live ? I will never 
accept any man's love — never !" 

" You are right, Ethel," he said. '' But why 
make this harder to yourself by letting your 
heart slip from you ? Why love when you 
cannot be loved ?" 

Ah me ! why not ask the rose why it is 
lovely, the lily why it is pale, and the violet 
why it yields its perfume to the breeze ? Love 
is the life of the world, and its passion and its 
pain moan through the universe like the cry of 
the Titan chained to the rock. Yet though the 
shadow of Love be sorrow, and he hath wept 
himself blind with grief, we will not close our 
hearts to his soft hand : we know he is ** the 
saviour and the strength of suffering man.^ 
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" Common as light is love ; 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever. 
They who inspire it most are fortunate. 
But those who feel it most 
Are happier still, after long sufferings." 

Did this thought, unshaped, fall on Ethel's 
spirit, as she let her eyes, heavy with all they 
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expressed^ droop sorrowfully, and her lips smile 
with no spoken word ? 

"I leave you here, child/^ continued Philip 
D'alton a little brokenly, " in the full trust that 
you will be worthy of the name I have given 
you — ^Noble. Remember it is your choice ta 
stay with the Hatherleighs . I am ready to 
take you home if you will go" 

Ethel shook her head slightly, thanking him 
with downcast qres, from which the tears fell, 
her face drooping like a flower whose cup is 
heavy with dew. He did not heed her silence, 
speaking hurriedly himself, as those do who are 
about to go a journey. 

^^I think it right to confess to you, Ethel, 
that it was by Mrs. Ralph HatherleigVs desire 
I forbade you to continue your visits to old 
Hartrow.^^ 

The girl started at his words, glancing at his. 
face with a look of pain and terror. 

^^I did not guess her reason at the time,^'^ 
continued Mr. Dalton ; " I presume now that 
she knew you met her son at the cottage, and 
wished at once to stop the acquaintance.^^ 

'^Surely to Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh I am 
known only as your daughter,^^ interposed Ethel^ 
'^ and to you therefore she could not object ta 
the very slight acquaintance, which then existed 
between me and her son. She must certainly 
have some other reason.^^ 
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The trembling anxiety in her tone deceived 
Philip Dalton. 

^^Do not flatter yourself with that notion, 
Ethel/^ he responded. " Lina Spence meant to 
hinder any meeting between you and her son. 
And she was right : the Hatherleighs would 
object to a Dalton almost as much as they 
objected to a Spence : I leave you to finish the 
inference, if they knew the truth/^ 

Ethel coloured vividly, then said, with a 
steadfast voice, "I have my pride, too, 
father. I will never enter any family to be 
unwelcome.^^ 

Her calm serious eyes rested on his worn 
face, and Philip Dalton felt their gaze uneasily. 
Perhaps .there was a probe in her words which 
she dimly guessed at. 

'^ And Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh is mistaken,^^ 
continued Ethel, with a slight quivering of scorn 
in her voice, ^^ if she imagines that in the fulfil- 
ment of my duty to a forsaken old man I ever 
gave a thought to her son, or went to the cottage 
hoping to see him there.^^ 

" I am glad to hear you say it, child,^' said 
the cynic, only half believing her ; '^ but since 
the old man^s death you can scarcely make that 
assertion.^' 

" Yes I can,^^ she answered. Then she 
stopped, suddenly growing pale to the lips, as 
her eyes fell before his gaze. ^* Heaven help 
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me \" she said, with a despairing cry. '^ I seem 
not to have a friend on earth \" 

No betrayal of feminine weakness and sorrow 
ever wrung pity from Philip Dalton. Woman 
was his foe, and he always showed signs of re- 
joicing when the enemy betrayed her feeble- 
ness. Sorry as he was in his heart for his 
adopted daughter, he could not now repress the 
happy sneer that sprang to his lips. 

^' No/^ said he ; ^^ friends are an impossibility 
to the female sex. All feminine creatures are 
too fickle, false, and treacherous, for friendship. 
Even to me, you perceive — your only relative — 
you will not tell the truth. And yet you are a 
million times better than most feminine flutterers, 
who flit through the world mere clothes-pegs — 
a mass of millinery and meanness and wooden 
stupidity. At least I have brought you up not 
to love finery .^^ And he looked at her grey 
gown with a complacent eye. 

" I love bright colours as well as any woman,^^ 
said Ethel ; " only I think there is a sad and 
sufficient reason why I should never wear them.^^ 

" And a sufficient reason also, Ethel, why you 
should never pin a lover to your sleeve like other 
fools. Good-bye, child ! I shall miss the train 
if I do not go at once. Write to me, and I 
will come for you the instant you wish to return 
home. And remember these are my last words : 
to encourage Ralph HatherleigFs love is to ruin 
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Mm. If the Hatherleighs dislike a Spence^ 
they hate a Hartrow/^ 

He kissed her and went his way, leaving 
those words clinging still about her ears in every 
little summer breeze whose soft touches fanned 
her lily face. As for him — ^the poor, worn, 
proud, weary man — ^he went back to London 
silently, sparing himself no time for rest. And 
arriving in his lonely lodgings late that night, he 
flung himself into a chair with every hard and 
haggard line upon his face doubly marked. 

*' AJone V^ he murmured to himself; '^ always 
alone — and age creeping on me stealthily. This 
girl whom I have cherished cares nothing for 
me. She did not even thank me for my long 
hurried journey. All that age does for youth is 
counted as nothing — nothing. There is a new 
fresh love growing up in her soul; and before 
this other ties are flung away like weeds. It is 
for her lover she stays at Hatherleigh — ^to reap 
bitterness. Well, she will forsake me, never 
dreaming all I have renounced for her and hers.^' 

Raising his worn eyes with a sigh, he saw a 
letter lying on the table addressed in a woman^s 
hand. He took it up and read it through slowly, 
then with equal deliberation he burnt it at the 
flame of the wax light. 

" It is a woman^s madness always,^^ he said, 
*' to want the things denied to her. She would 
weary of her foolish mistake in a week, if I 
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yidded. No, let her marry in her own rank. 
As for me^ I am too proud to take a Hatherleigh 
to wife/^ 

Then he looked a little wistfully at the ashes 
of the burnt letter, and swept them away with a 
hurried hand. 

^' Yes, it is better as it is/^ he sighed ; " but 
at least I will never leave one poor line of hers 
to be scoffed at by a mocking world. Neither 
shall any line of mine in return ever lay bare 
this silly weakness of her heart to those mortal 
enemies of a woman — her female firiends.^^ 

Thus it happened that in a stately palace in 
London, a woman wearied and waited till her 
hope deferred died in her sick heart, and went 
down to that grave of all dead hopes — that sad 
mausoleum in the human soul which we call 
Memory. 






CHAPTER V. 

ALPH waited in the wood in vain that 
day. The rustle of EthePs robe never 
stirred the long sweet grass^ the shadow 
of her fair face never fell into the stream, waking 
him from the sweet and bitter fancies^ which like 
light and shadow on a landscape chased each 
other through the phases of his chafed thoughts. 
So wearying at last, he rose and went away, 
carrying his anger with him, and a heart ablaze 
with jealousy. It was another wrong that he 
could not seek her at Hatherleigh, that he could 
not cross the threshold of the home of his 
fathers, where, of all men living, he ought to be 
the most welcome. This thought came upon 
him as he passed the gates, and staying his steps 
a moment he looked bitterly up the sunny park, 
and saw the shadows lying softly beneath the 
quiet trees — saw beyond these, 'the old stately 
house standing in mellowed strength wondrously 
peaceful, as though its age and the memories of 
its many dead wrought a calm and sacred spell 
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around it, in which pure spirits loved to walk. 
All this he saw angrily, noting most how the 
lodge-keeper's dog barked at him as an intruder, 
and as he strode onwards ceased his yelp, and 
lay down before the gate watching it like a 
creature in his rightful place doing a duty. 

^^ Even their dogs bark at me as I go by,^' 
said the young man to himself; '^ and a stranger's 
cur is more at home on my grandfather^s domain 
than I. All this because my poor mother vexed 
their pride! She was not a Lady Augusta 
Coryton, forsooth — a Coryton,^' he said again, 
clenching his hand at the word. '^No, and 
Fm glad she is not. I should hate to have any 
of that blood in my veins. But for lack of it 
they have made my mother's life a long sickness, 
a continual pain. And Ethel " 

He stopped with a great angry throb of the 
heart, for here was Lord Brimblecombe dashing 
by him on a bright bay thoroughbred, whose 
well-cut hoofs scattered the dust of the road into 
his indignant eyes. My lord did not even see 
him in passing, but Ralph fancied all his jealousy 
and anguish were written legibly oh his face, 
and his enemy read it joyfully as he clattered 
by. He could not help turning his head to 
see the way the young lord took, though he 
knew it without a glance. Thus he saw the 
park gates start open, and the lodge-keeper bow 
obsequiously, and the dog fawn, and all through 
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the green and sunny glades he beheld the shadow 
of the horseman fly, as looking back often he 
went laggingly up the dusty hill towards the 
heathj with the wild echo of his rivaFs happy 
ride to Hatherleigh beating back upon his vexed 
ears. This was why she had not walked out to- 
day : Lord Brimblecombe was coming ! 

Yet while his love thus hurt itself with jar 
and fret, it was for his love's sake he crossed the 
heath, and gained the shadow of the dark belt of 
firs opposite the cottage of David Hartrow. 
Here he had first seen her, and the spot was 
sacred as a temple in his thoughts till now, when 
jealousy^s wild quick hand pointed at it as the 
trysting place between her and another. So as 
he stood beneath the pines, the fire in his heart 
shook the clinging music from their boughs, and 
the low faint sounds among their leaves seemed to 
him the voices of love and hope bidding him fare- 
well. Suddenly he started, for on his sad reverie 
there broke the strange vision of a face at David 
Hartrow^s window — the dead man^s window — a 
face which vanished instantly, like a shadow seen 
in the thin air of dreams. Yet it was none 
the less real; and Ralph, with a little chill, 
thready thought of ghosts running through his 
brain, stood against a stout pine, and resolved to 
see the end of this. 

Could it be some other man that Ethel met, 
and not Lord Brimblecombe ? The cottage was 
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shut up, the doors were locked, the windows 
closed j so if a man was here, he was here m 
secret, and it would be useless to go up the garden 
and knock, or peer within the casement, for this 
would only put him on his guard. No, it was 
best to watch, and if possible remain unseen 
himself. The pines were thick, the shadows 
dark; he would not be observed, he thought, 
unless specially searched for, and that was not 
likely. Remembering now with double force the 
footstep he had heard the day he found David 
Hartrow sleeping, he resolved to watch till night- 
fall rather than leave the spot unsatisfied. 

There was no need to wait so long, for thougli 
the " wingless, crawling minutes^^ went by like a 
slow vapour, dimming his very sense of time, 
they made up but one half-hour when the cottage 
door was opened, and there came out, peer- 
ing cautiously to the right and left, Ephraim 
Byles ! — ^Ephraim, with his yellow face paler, a 
stout stick in his ugly hand, and a certain 
frightened haste in his shambling gait, which 
made him the very picture of Evil, creeping away 
into darkness. He went swiftly down the hill 
towards Hatherleigh and Sunniehayes, with all 
the slanting beams of the setting sun pointing 
at him, and Ralph^s angry gaze following him in 
amazement. 

Ephraim^s appearance and disappearance were 
so swift, and sudden, and unexpected, that Ralph 
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lost his presence of mind^ and did not think of 
seizing him till the opportunity was gone. The 
creature had not seen him as he slunk away^ he 
was sure of that, so he had but to watch another 
day and catch him as he passed, and wring the 
truth from him as he could. 

Then Ralph went up the little garden, and 
tried the door ; but found it locl^ed. How was 
it he had missed seeing Ephraim lock it and 
take the key ? And he peered in through the 
casement, and saw only emptiness, and that 
silence and gloom which death leaves. After 
this he walked home slowly, with eyes so heavy 
with thought and pain, that he scarce saw his 
way, and stumbled often as he went. 







CHAPTER VI. 




OU are late for tea, Ephraim/^ snapped 
Jemima Byles, as her brother entered 
the cottage. '^ You canH expect to have 
hot cakes if you choose to take two hours to walk 
home from Coryton.^^ 

" I haven^t walked straight home,^^ said 
Ephraim. " I had business to attend to on the 
road.^^ 

" What business could you have to do out of 
oflBce hours ?^^ asked Miss Jem. 

^^ Business of my own/^ returned Ephraim. 
" Perhaps Fve been to see a lady, or perhaps 
Fve been making a will for an old gentleman 
who has taken a fancy to me.^^ 

He sniffed and laughed as he spok<:^ but his 
gaiety was not real, and there was a curious air 
of fright still hanging about his aspect. The 
old trapper, who was sitting by the peat fire 
smoking, regarded him earnestly from under his 
shaggy brows, and a secret smile twitched his 
wiry lips. 
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" Ladies^ indeed V^ cried Miss Happy. '^ What 
next, I wonder? This is a new secret, 
Ephraim/^ 

" I hate mysteries/^ observed Miss Kezia, in 
a very genteel, mincing tone. '^ I consider they 
indicate a low mind.'^ 

" Do you ?'^ chuckled Ephraim, still keeping 
up a forced cheerfulness in his talk. '^ Why, 
everything is a mystery. You are a mystery 
yourself, Kezia. You wouldnH like to tell how 
much of that hair on your head is false, and 
how much your own.^^ 

"There ain't no mystery in that Ephrum,^^ 
broke in the trapper. '^ When folks have got 
hair of two colours on their head, one foxy and 
one brown, even a wall-eyed boss would see they 
wam^t both genuwine.^^ 

Miss Kezia grew electrical with rage at this ; 
in a dark room she would certainly have given 
out sparks from hands, and eyes, and hair ; even 
here in the sunlight her eyes emitted a faint 
flame. 

" I don^t want none of your vulgarity, if you 
please, father,^^ she said. "Not all Ephraim^s 
efforts to raise his family to a higher spear has 
any effect upon you " 

" None at all,^^ interrupted the trapper, with 
a droll gleam in his eyes. 

" You^U never be genteeV^ she continued, 
shrilly, " DCTor ! And if Ephraim marries a 
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lady, as I hope he will, she wont be able to abide 
the sight of you/^ 

'^ Don^t demean yourself to quarrel, Kezia,^^ 
said Miss Happy, affectionately. '^ Come with 
me, dear, and let^s sing a duet. Leave vulgar 
people to their pipe and their low talk of traps 
and gins ; they're too old to learn manners now, 
Kezia.^' 

^' Yes, and I pity ^em ! I pity ^em V cried 
Kezia^ in a louder shriek than ever. ^^ I pity 
their ignorance and their — their lowness; and 
their — ^their nasty tempers ; and '^ 

'^ Come, that's enough of it,^' interposed 
Ephraim, with a sudden snarl. ^^ I want to eat 
my meal in peace, if you please. V\e had 
enough to worry me to-day without coming home 
to domestic fireworks and catterwaulings.^' 

'' Thank you for the compliment, Ephraim,^' 
returned Miss Kezia, with a tremendous gulp in 
her lean throat. ^' No more fireworks than your- 
self ! There^s a deal more of the Guy Fawkes 
in you than there is in me. And Tve said so 
ever since the day of the storm, when you 
sneaked up the Tors to the Seven Sisters after 
Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh.'^ 

" Don't you be prying about after me and my 
business,'- retorted her brother. '^ You'd better 
put your head into a lion's mouth than do 
that.'^ 

Ephraim's rage was so intense that he grew 
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white with it, and glared round upon his domestic 
circle with eyes like a narrow streak of fire. 

" Kezia ! how can you be such a fool V^ ex- 
claimed Miss Jem. 

'^ Ah ! fool is the right word/* said Ephraim^ 
as he took up his cup with a shaking hand. ^^ K 
I get on in the world, I wonder whether my 
sisters wont benefit as much as me. I wonder 
whether they wont be ladies when Fm a gentle- 
man.** 

The old trapper sent a shrill whistle up the 
chimney at this, but checking himself instantly, 
he refilled his pipe and smoked on in grim 
silence. 

^^Of course they will,** replied Jemima. 
'^ And when their tempers ain't up, Ephraim, 
they*re sensible enough to know it, and to feel 
as grateful as they oughter feel.** 

^^ Ephraim knows that well enough,** responded 
Happy. "Kezia is a bit put out, that*s 
all.** 

" Well, and I do hate mysteries — there ! And 
— and lowness,** said Kezia for a last word, as 
her sister dragged her away. 

In a moment there resounded a shrill clash 
on the reedy piano, followed by a dismal squeak- 
ing, the full benefit of which reached them, un- 
diminished by distance, as the parlour door was 
set wide open — " for aggravation,** said the old 
trapper. 
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** Where do fairies hide their heads, 
When the snow is on the ground ?" 

sang Miss Kezia with vixen power and strength. 

" Good lor ! in a badger^s hole^ I should 
reckon, or anywhere underground sooner than 
stop on the airth to hearken to thie question put 
moo3ically to ^em/^ said Job. " I tell ^ee what, 
Ephrum my son, we shall be took up under the 
new ack for a noosance, we shall. And the 
sooner I cracks up thic cranky ould machine for 
snares, the better for you and me. Bang- to the 
door, Jemima. The pianer is genteeler than 
or^nary to-night, through contrariness ; screech- 
owls is low company to it this evening.^^ 

Jemima closed both doors, and then set 
herself to the task of smoothing the troubled 
waters. 

^^Well, father, what's the news up at the 
Castle to-day ? You haven^t told us nothing : 
you\e been mum as a ghost ever since you 



come in.*^ 



^^ News V^ returned Job. " How can there be 
any news up there when there isn't a soul in the 
place except Lord Brimblecombe ? And he has 
only stopped to make a fool of hisself.'' 

" What's he doing, then ?" asked Jemima, with 
an assumption of immense interest. 

"Palling in love, so they say, and trapesing 
round old Hartrow's cottage at all hours to catch 
a sight of — of the lady, I s'pose." 
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This was said with an imperceptible glance at 
his son^ who was staring at him in a fixed way, 
almost raeful. 

"I don't believe a word of that/' obsenred 
Ephraim. " There's no ladies at Hartrow's ; the 
place is shut up and empty." 

"Is it?" said Job, coolly. " Fve heard Miss 
Dalton still goes there." 

If Ephraim was aware of this fact^ he was too 
cunning to acknowledge it. He tried to change 
the subject. 

'' They say at the Hall the old squire's coming 
round," he remarked, " and Captain Hatherleigh 
is expected home every day." 

" No !" cried Jemima ; " then for certain the 
squire will be friends with his son afore he 
dies." 

" Of course he will," said Ephraim, and his 
yellow face grew brighter; ''and he wont last 
long: then we shall see Mrs. Ralph up at the 
JHall, and as she and me have always been the 
best of friends, I shall be there pretty often too, 
I expect." 

Jemima looked at her brother with a glance 
of great admiration, but the old trapper smoked 
on watchfully. 

" Perhaps I shall marry then," said Ephraim, 
stretching out his splay feet to admire them. 
" When Captain Hatherleigh comes into the 
property, I shall make Mrs. Ralph help me a bit 
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with a young lady that I know of, whom IVe 
got my eye on/' 

" There's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the 
lip/' remarked Job. 

" So there is !" cried Jemima, to whom 
Ephf aim's last speech had not been particularly 
agreeable. " The ould squire ain't dead yet, and 
I never could see much helpfulness in Mrs. 
Ralph." 

• Ephraim only smiled at this, sniffing to him- 
self complacently. 

" She'll help me," he said, " when I want her 
to; and it isn't likely I shall want her help 
much. I can stand on my own feet pretty well. 
There, I've kept the grand secret pretty close; 
but I don't mind telling now — I'm going to be 
took into partnership with our old man." 

At this old Job took his pipe from his mouth 
slowly, and contemplated his hopeful son with an 
air of regretful admiration. 

"You're a uncommon genius, Ephrum," he 
said. "Where do'ee mean to stop, if I may 
make bould to ax ?" 

Miss Jemima was too overwhelmed to speak, 
but, tacked on to her brother's fortune, her 
imagination was carrying herself and her sisters 
into the heights of fashionable society. 

" Never you mind where I mean to stop, 
father," said Ephraim. " I'm not a fellow to be 
disappointed, and give in. I went into our office. 
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meaning to many Lina Spence^ and be her 
father's partner. I thought it easy to do, and 
it^s turned out hard ; but it^U be done all the 
same/^ 






So it ain't done yet V said the trapper. 
No, but it's as good as done," returned 
Ephraim. ^' Mr. Spence has spoke to me about 
it, and passed me his word. ^ Spence and Byles' 
— that'll be the name of our firm ; and when 
that deed of partnership is signed, I can marry 
a Miss Hatherleigh if I please." 
' " That'll 'appen, Ephrum, the day I catch thic 
otter I've been 'arter so long," returned Job. 

This unbelief nettled Ephraim. 

" Thaf s all the reward a man gets in his own 
family for making himself a gentleman," he said. 
A gentleman !" repeated Job. 
Yes, every lawyer is a gentleman ; when I 
passed I came out a gentleman. That's a fact 
nobody can deny," retorted Ephraim ; " and 
everywhere, except at home, I'm respected 
for it." 

'^ My dear Ephraim," cried Jemima, " we all 
know you're a credit to your family — an honour 
to us all. Father is a little low sometimes. You 
mustn't mind father." 

" By no means — dont'ee mind me. I can 
mind myself," said Job. " But why isn't this 
here partnership business finished ofi" at once, 
Ephrum ?" 
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Ephraim blinked a little at the question^ and 
then laughed. 

" It^s no use setting traps for me, guv'nor/^ 
he said. " There may be a reason why it don^t 
come oflf at once, or there mayn^t, but that^s no 
business of anybody^s.^^ 

" Very well, my son/^ returned Job, quite 
meekly. " You can't hinder me from thinking 
there^s a reason, I s'pose V 

"Think whatever you like, patriarch ; thought^s 
the only thing that ain^t taxed,'^ said Ephraim. 

'^ How you two do go on V observed Jemima. 
" You ought to be proud of Ephraim, father. 
Why, I dare say he'll ^e taking us all into a 
grand house at Coryton soon.'' 

" Well, if I marry,'' remarked Ephraim, ^' I 
suppose I shall want my house to myself." 

Jemima's face fell considerably, and she said, 
in a snappish tone — 

'^ Why, you are fifty years old !" 

" No, Jem, I'm only forty-nine, and young 
for my age." 

The smirk with which Ephraim said this, and 
the way in which he spread his hands upon his 
knees and hugged himself, seemed to irritate the 
wiry old trapper. 

" So the captain is coming home," he said, 
changing the theme abruptly j " why they tele- 
graphed for 'un more'n a month ago, I reckon." 

" Yes," returned his son carelessly ; " but he 
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was cruising about ; he got leave as soon as he 
could/' 

''Well, I dun'no that he'll do much good 
when he comes/' said Job, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe. " Out of a ship he don't know 
much ; he isn't a man to see fur into a millstone 
— the captain isn't/' 

His keen glance rested a moment on Ephraim's 
face, then he filled his pipe again, while from the 
narrowed eyes watching him outsprang a cat- 
like gleam, half fear, half cunning. 

*' The captain is a much nicer gentleman than 
Mr. Ernest," interposed Jemima ; '' so for my 
part, I hope he and his father will shake hands 
like Christians afore death comes between 'em. 
We don't want no parsons to be squire at 
Hatherleigh, and I for one should be uncommon 
sorry to see young Mr. Ralph cheated out of his 
just rights. To my mind he's as handsome as 
daylight." 

" Thaf s just like you women," sneered 
Ephraim. " You'd give him the lands for his 
good looks, no matter who you cheated." 

" But I shouldn't cheat anybod y " began 
Jemima. 

'* Neither will the squire," broke in Job ; '' he's 
as just a man as ever lived — a bit hard perhaps, 
but just. And when his son do come home, if 
he've got his senses back he'll do justice. There, 
that's my last say.^ 
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'' I hope you're right, patriarch ; I hope they'll 
be friends/' said Ephraim, rubbing his ugly 
hands together softly. '^ But, as you know, the 
greenest grass best hides the snare." 

''What do you mean by that?" said the 
trapper, hurriedly. '' You should take that home 
to yourself, Ephrum. And the higher folks 
dimb, the farther they fall. That's another 
saying to top yours." 

" Ah, there's no folks that envy one like one's 
own folks," returned his son. ''A man gets 
credit everywhere for his rise except in his own 
home. As for what I mean, it's just this : I ain't 
80 fond of young Mr. Hatherleigh as Jemima is ; 
and I've been thinking lately, I'd give a good 
deal to see him disappointed.'' 

''For. shame, Ephraim !" cried Jemima. 

Old Job was silent, though his flexible lips 
twisted about his pipe in a strange way. 

" Well, I would then," said Ephraim, letting 
his hatred of Balph get the better for a moment 
both of his cunning and his self-interest. "I 
detest that young fellow ! As for good looks, I 
never saw any either in him or his." 

" Well, I never !" exclaimed Jemima. '' Why, 
Ephraini, the Hatherleigh beauty has passed into 
a saying all round the country." 

Ephraim only snififed at this, and smiled to 
himself in an ugly way. 

" Good night," he said, with a sudden yawn. 
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" I'm going to bed. There's a press of work in 
our office^ and the old man expects me in 
early/' 

In passing the hearthplace be laid bis hand for 
a moment on the old trapper's shoulder. 

" Good night, patriarch/' he said. " You are 
as snappish this evening as one of your own traps. 
Wouldn't you like to catch me in one of 'em, 
and hang me up in the sun against the barn- 
door ?" 

" No, I should be sorry to snare such a var- 
mint as you, Ephrum; it would take a tight 
spring to hould 'ee. And as for hanging your 
carcase up in the sun, my boy, I'll wait till 
you're a gen'lman afore I do that; you'll be 
wuth looking at then." 

As the old trapper uttered this compliment he 
took down his battered and ancient hat from a 
peg by the chimney, and then pulled forth a 
strong new trap from beneath the settle — pro- 
ceedings which Ephraim watched with a blinking 
furtive curiosity. 

" You are a nice old patriarch," he said. 
'' What wickedness are you prowling after this 
time of night ?" 

" It's only half-arter ten," replied Job, glanc- 
ing at the tall clock, which in the dusk looked 
like a big giant with white, foolish face ; '' and 
I'm going down to the riwur, Ephrum, to set 
this here trap for thic otter. That's my bizness 
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out to-night, and I hope no worse will ever take 
you out beneath the moon, my son/^ 

Ephraim paused a moment in thoughtfulness, 
then glanced around, and seeing Jemima had 
gone into the parlour to her sisters, he said, 
almost in a whisper, ^^ YouVe been downright 
aggravating to-night, father. How many times 
more am I to tell you that my rise is never going 
to hurt the Corytons 1" 

'^ Fve worked for ^em, man and boy, moreen 
fifty years, and I wont see 'em hurt,'' rejoined 
the old man. 

" They oughtn't to be as much to you as I 
am, father/' said Ephraim, with a sort of whine. 
" If s hard for me, now I am going to be a 
gentleman, and take a good position at Coryton, 
to see my father turn against me." 

" I'm not agin you at all," returned the 
sturdy old trapper ; " only Lady Augusta " 

^^ There is nothing going on in our oflSce, or 
out of it, that will wrong Lady Augusta, or her 
husband, or her children," said Ephraim, in low 
tones. '^ A long while ago, father, I was fool 
enough to let you know that Lina Hatherleigh, 
whom I hated then, had dug a pitfall for herself, 
and I said I should live to see her go into it. I 
never told you more, and I don't mean to tell 
you more now, only I see you are fancying this 
partnership has bought me off. Well, I tell you 
it hasn't. I hated Lina Spence, because she 
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jilted me and disappointed me, and I hate her 
still. She has made me work for twenty years 
for a position, which I should have got at once 
if she had married me as she ought. I don^t 
forgive her for that; Fm not one of the for- 
giving sort. I hate her, and I hate Ralph 
Hatherleigh worse. Fm not bought off, and I^m 
not going to be. I mean to earn a better posi- 
tion than any Spence can give me ; only I must 
be a gentleman in the eyes of the world before I 
can stretch out my hand and take it.^^ 

Ephraim's intense hate and earnestness were 
so impressive, that the trapper involuntarily paid 
him the respect of silent attention. Moreover, 
his language and manners had improved much of 
late years, although at home it was seldom he 
allowed this change to appear, old ways there 
being easier ; but when he did permit his more 
cultivated tone to show itself, it slightly over- 
awed old Job. 

Content now with the impression he had 
made, Ephraim went away sleepily, his crouch- 
ing shadow, like some nightmare cat, creeping 
stealthily from off the wall, and vanishing up the 
little stairs into fitting darkness, with a silent 
menace. 

Then Job lifted the latch of the cottage door, 
and with the trap beneath his arm, he went 
down the glen with the silver moonlight shining 
softly on the rugged lines of his keen, hard 
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face^ and the knotted muscles of his strong 
hands. 

The little river glistened like molten silver, as 
it ran softly between its banks of waving rush and 
greenest moss, and great, luxuriant, prickly boughs 
of furze, laden to their very tips with fragrant 
buds of gold, which lay lazily on the water^s 
edge, sipping at the stream. And all along the 
silver-sprinkled border of the brook there grew 
little celandines, like stars new-dropped from a 
fairy sky, their yellow rays shut up and sleeping 
now beneath the moon ; while nearer the rippling 
waters, amid the whispering rushes, the globe- 
flower hung its great golden cup, heavy with 
dew. All these the sturdy trapper trod down 
ruthlessly, or thrust aside with sinewy hand, as 
he strode on to the deep pool, where shadows of 
overhanging rock lay darkling, and the treache- 
rous bank, grown bare and rugged, was hard to 
climb. But he leaped it like a boy, and stood 
ankle-deep in water, adjusting the bait and the 
cruel steel with bony fingers, on which the 
moonbeams danced and glittered, giving them a 
cold and ghastly look, as though they were the 
unearthly fingers of a ghoul eager to dig for his 
hideous meal. Then, wading a step or two, he 
plunged his hands in the sparkling stream, bath- 
ing them to the wrists in moonlight, and searched 
for a spot on which to lay the snare. While 
doing this he slipped, and almost fell, but saved 
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himself by clutching an overhanging branch of 
alder springing from the rock. 

^' Danged if I wam^t most in V* he muttered ; 
'' and ifs deep enough in thic pool to drown 
Goliah ! Well^ a miss is as good as a mile by 
night as well as day/^ 

Untouched by the thought of that cold death 
he had just escaped^ he climbed up the bank^ and 
went on his way with a careless whistle. But 
his keen face was not set towards home — ^his 
terrier nose, sniffing the night air, was turned 
towards Hatherleigh, and soon he plunged into 
the great sleeping wood lying between the glen 
and the park. Coming out of the darkness of 
this he saw, gleaming between the trees, the 
many lights of the old mansion ; and^ late though 
the hour was, he bent his sturdy step towards it 
with a swinging steady gait. 





CHAPTER VIT. 

|LL tliis time at Hatherleigh Ethel had 
been leading a strange life — a strange 
sad Ufe, haunted by a sorrowful secret 
and a fear past telling. Moreover, it was no 
happy thing to be lonely in this old mansion — 
lonely and disliked ; for, hide it by what courtesy 
she might, the fair proud face of Mrs. Hather- 
leigh showed dislike, and Ethel saw it and 
wondered. Sometimes she thought of the picture 
lying in Mr. Dalton's desk, and she asked herself 
if it was known here at Hatherleigh whose por- 
trait it was ; then she glanced in the mirror and 
scanned her own face for a likeness to her mother^s 
face, but saw none — not even a shadow or a 
smile. At other times she fancied the secret of 
her visits to HartroVs cottage was guessed at, 
and she turned pale and trembled, dwelling on 
the thought in terror. But when some careless 
word of Mrs. Hatherleigh^s drove both these 
fears from her heart, she wondered again at the 
repelling look on the fair haughty face of her 
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hostess^ and often strove timidly to soften the 
stem, earnest, unsmiling eyes which met hers in 
silent questioning. 

Ethel liked the old squire better than she 
could like his wife. Slowly, gradually, as his 
senses returned to him through their numbness, 
like a rift of light in a dark doud, she saw a 
sturdy sense of justice and love of truth in him, 
which drew her heart towards him. Moreover, 
during these glean>« of reigning strength he 
talked of Ralph — talked of him with a sad smile 
on his aged lips, and a sad light in his dimmed 
eye. And when the feeble brain relapsed into 
childishness he still babbled of Ralph. 

"Where is the boy?^^ he said often, in an 
impatient tone. " I have not seen him all the 
day — all the long long day — send him to me. 
Fetch my grandson, some of you !" 

Then, breaking into anger, he would murmur 
he was an old man, and no one obeyed him now ; 
or, changing to sorrow, he would shed a few 
senile tears, and mourn that he was so feeble, 
and that Ralph forgot him in his sickness. 

All this touched Ethel to the heart, and she 
marvelled greatly how Mrs. Hatherleigh could 
listen to such sad words, and not satisfy the 
dying man with a sight of his grandson. 

" A fine boy,'^ he would say at times, as though 
talking to himself; " a boy to be proud of. Why 
should I not leave him Hatherleigh, if I like ?" 
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Then his eyes would fasten suddenly on Ethel, 
and by the trembling of the lids she could see 
some hard painful thought was traversing his 
sick enfeebled brain. 

'< Justice V he murmured once in her hearing. 
''Ah, it is the hardest thing on earth to ad- 
minister ! We are all blinded ; custom, or pre- 
judice, or love, or hate, takes our eyesight 
from us, and we reward and punish in blank 
darkness.^^ 

Here his glance fell on Ethel, and he cried 
out, in a sharp voice, wonderfiilly strong. " Leave 
me, girl ! The sight of you hurts me — ^hurts 
me, I say. I can^t like you. Send my grandson 
to me. I want the boy. Ralph ! — ^where^s 
Ralph?'' 

Then he fell back with a sob on his lips, and 
Ethel rang the bell hastily for help. She did 
not see him again for two days, then he asked 
for her, and held out his shaking hand when she 
drew near his chair. 

"Ethel,'' he said— he had called her Ethel 
from the first day she came to his house, and 
never Miss Dalton — ^'^ Ethel," he said, holding 
her hand softly, " I wish I had known you when 
you were a child. I am sorry for my hard 
words the other day. I was vrrong. Ah, ah ! 
— ^there's wrong everywhere ; it's all wrong, but 
you can't help it, child." 

Here he dropped her hand, and looked 
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into her beautiful face with a loug, earnest 
look. 

'' Have you heard of the Hatherleigh beauty ?" 
he said^ abruptly. 

^'Yes/' answered Ethel, blushing, for she 
thought of Balph^s face as he spoke. 

" Ah, you've heard of it ! Well, to my mind 
the Hartrows are just as handsome. But they're 
a bad lot, those Hartrows. There isn't one of 
'em has turned out well — not one ! Ah (God 
help me !) not one.'' 

A heavy sigh came from his lips like a groan, 
and he caught Ethel's hand again. She had 
grown white as snow, and her fingers trembled 
as he held them. 

^' Those are hard words," she said, timidly. 

" Hard ?" he repeated ; " yes, you are right. 
Why shouldn't a Hartrow be honest, and truth- 
ful, and just ? Why shouldn't a Hartrow be a 
good man? Why shouldn't I leave my lands 
to a Hartrow if I wished ?" 

'^No, no," said Ethel, soothingly, "the 
Hartrows have no claim on you except for 
gentler, more pitying thoughts ; your lands you 
must leave to those who have a right to them. 
There is your grandson." 

"Do you plead for Ralph?" he cried, with 
his eye kindling with sudden joy. 

" If I dared I would," she said; " but I am 
only a stranger, and I have no right to speak." 
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No right \" he repeated, smiling, and strok- 
ing her hand softly. " You are not like your 
mother, child, are you T^ 

"No,'' she said, faintly, growing pale again, 
" there is no likeness between us/' 

" No likeness \" he returned, his voice quiver- 
ing a little, '* how can one be sure of that ? 
What was it you said just now about those 
Hartrows ? — Gentler thoughts, more pitying 
thoughts — was that it T' 

" Yes, I said that," replied Ethel, sofdy. '' I 
was with old David Hartrow often before he 
died. He was very aged, very poor, very lonely ; 
perhaps if you had not been so hard to him and 
his, he might have had a son with him when he 
died/' 

" Hard ?'' said the squire. 

" Yes," said Ethel, " you set your face against 
the Hartrows, that turned all the world (their 
world) against them too; and they went wrong 
through it. Then crime and shame came upon 
them ; and now they are all dead except one or 
two ; and I think you owe those pity and kind 
thoughts — I do indeed." 

Ethel spoke very earnestly, but faltered at the 
end, with tears in her eyes. 

" You think so ?" said Mr. Hatherleigh, his 
eyes glistening with a new, soft light. ** Why ? 
— ^tell me why ?" 

Because old David Hartrow thought kindly 
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of you, and said many a kindly word of you, 
which I have longed to tell again, but which you 
have not been well enough to hear/' 

^' I am well enough to-day,'' he said, a little 
gruffly. '' TeU it, if you will." 

" He said if you had done him any wrong he 
forgave it, and he hoped you would forgive him. 
You were right to have your rent — that was but 
justice. Once he had not thought you right 
about his grandson, Lewis ; but there was more 
light around him now he was on the brink, and 
he would give you his hand on that too, when 
you both meet beyond the gulf." 

^^ His hand, eh ?" said Mr. Hatherleigh, with 
a half smile. '' Why, hang the man ! one would 
think he was squire of the parish, and I was the 
pauper." 

'^ Is the land of light in a parish ?" said 
Ethel, smiling too, a little wistfully. 

" You mean death equals all ! Yes, yes — and 
perhaps it will be harder for me to die than it 
was for him. Wealth, and lands, and the world's 
honour, hold a man to the earth, you see, and 
anxieties and cares — cares you don't guess at, 
child. Well, he had none of these bands in his 
death ; and when we meet I shall be poorer than 
he — ^yes, poorer, poorer." 

He spoke excitedly, clasping his numbed hand 
with the one which held life in it. 

'^ I am sorrier for his grandson Lewis than he 
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can be ; that deed has wrought me greater pain, 
done me greater harm than it did to him. If I 
had not been so hard, he might have had the 
man with him, you say ? Ah, there he and I 
are equal. I shall die, and not see my grand- 
son.'^ 

'^But you can see him if you will,'' said 
Ethel, eagerly. 

'' Can I ?" returned the old man, in a voice 
of deep pathos. ^^ You forget they took the boy 
from me years ago, and tore my love out of my 
heart. You young folks think the old can't feel, 
don't you ? I tell you, you put a knife in me 
when you talk of my grandson." 

" I wont again," said Ethel, almost weeping. 
'' Only I wish — I wish you would comfort your- 
self with a sight of his face. He loves you still.'^ 

" Ha !" cried the squire. ^^ Whaf s that you 
say ? — ^loves me ! How do you know that ? — a 
young, careless fellow, with not a thought in him 
for me — for the old man wearing out life's dregs 
here in a sick room. No, no, the lands of 
Hatherleigh are in his mind, perhaps, but not 
the old worn-out man, who gave him his first 
pony, and taught him to leap his first fence. 
What a quick eye he had, the young dog ! As 
for me, I'm done — only fit to be shot, like an old 
hunter — ^fit to be shot, that's all." 

His head sunk upon his breast, and the lids of 
his closed eyes grew moist. 
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^^ Let me speak one word more for your 
grandson/^ said Ethel, timidly. ^' I see him 
sometimes, and he always asks for you tenderly — 
most tenderly. Don^t think unkindly of him — 
don^t fancy his thoughts do not follow you to 
this sick room with affection, for I am witness for 
him that they do.'' 

" He does not come here and ask for me/' 
said Mr. Hatherleigh. 

^^ He is too proud/' responded Ethel. ^' Would 
you have him try to curry favour with you, and 
expose himself to contumely ?" 

^* No, no, he is right," said the squire. " They 
would say it was gi'eed — all greed. So you know 
the boy, and like him ?" 

A blush like the aerial shadow of a rose 
stole over Ethel's cheek; then she answered 
bravely — 

" Yes, I like him very much." She heard 
her heart beat as she spoke, yet for his sake she 
went on, forcing the words to come quietly from 
her shaking lips. *^ And I am sure you would 
like him too if you knew him. He said the other 
day all his old memory of you was green, and 
fresh, and loving as ever. Oh, do see him ! pray 
do see him !" 

lu her earnestness Ethel knelt down, and laid 
her pleading arms across Mr. Hatherleigh's arm 
as it lay on the elbow of his chair. The old man 
was strangely moved as he felt her clinging touch. 
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" You don^t know what you say, child/^ he 
answered, hurriedly. " You are not like your 
mother, you said. You don^t want to marry this 
yoimg man, and get the lands of Hatherleigh 
for him, for your own sake, do you ?" 

This was a cruel, cruel blow ; it struck Ethel 
on the very heart, and her indignant blood flew 
to her face, then rushed back, leaving her white 
and cold. 

^' I shall never marry/' she said in distinct 
tones. ^^ Ever since my birth my father has re- 
mained single for my sake ; I shall remain so 
for his. I did not think that, because I ventured 
to speak for your grandson, you would in- 
sult me. I don't want your lands, Mr. Hather- 
leigh.'' 

She rose and seated herself away from him on 
the other side of the hearth, but here the sun- 
shine from the window fell over her, lighting up 
her beautifiil indignant face, to which that 
shadow of the rose crept back faintly. The 
old sick lion looked at her with a kindling 
eye. 

'^ Ah ! I see you have a spirit !" he said. ^' I 
might have liked you had you come to me sooner. 
Now we wont talk of my grandson any more : 
let us speak of these Hartrows. I set the world 
against them, you said, and they went wrong 
through it, and crime and shame fell upon them, 
through me — ^those are your words you know. 
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not mine. Now if you think this is true, you 
think, too, I should make atonement for it before 
I die. Well, shall I leave Hatherleigh to 
a Hartrow? will that content you? Will 
ihey open the gates up there for me for 
that?'^ 

He was laughing at her, she thought — ^he was 
showing her bitterly how foolish it was in her — a 
girl — to school an old man — a man bent in 
years, who knew youth as well as she, and who 
knew age and the daily thoughts of death 
which come with it, and which she as yet knew 
not. 

'' You jest with me," she said. " I am sorry 
I have vexed you,'' 

'^ No,'' he answered, " it is not a jest. I should 
like to do it. I have it here in my heart 
to do it. Yes, yes, in my heart — He 
knows." 

He pointed upwards reverently, then let his 
hand fall with a great sigh. Ethel trembled as 
she looked at him, and her eyes grew fiill of 
fear, 

^^It would be a wicked injustice to your 
heirs," she said. " You cannot do it." 

'^ Injustice !" he repeated. ^' Yes, that's it — 
that stops me. They wont open the gates to an 
unjust man, will they ? So the Hartrows must 
be beggars still ; and my heirs must put a big 
stone on my grave to keep me down, else I 
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sliall rise and haunt Lina Hatberleigh. Do you 
know her T^ 

The abrupt question startled Ethel, and she 
looked at him with frightened eyes. 

*' I have seen her two or three times,^^ she 
answered. 

^'A pretty little woman," he continued. 
*^ These pretty little, feeble, silly women have the 
devil in them often — IVe seen it. Pride comes 
of the dark angels, too, child. I know we began 
it with our pride, we Hatherleighs ; but it was 
an awful revenge to take — awful, I tell you ; a 
revenge tearing at my heart these twelve years 
past. A pretty little woman! Who^d have 
thought it was in her to rend an old lion like 
me ? Ha ! ha ! I never would have believed it 
once.'' 

" Mr. Hatherleigh, are you worse ? — will you 
have help V^ said Ethel, frightened at his 
words. 

^' No, I'll have no help. Sit still, and listen 
to me ; you'll remember it all when I'm gone." 

" But I don't understand you, sir," said 
Ethel — '^I don't indeed. Of what are you 
talking ?" 

*^ Of my will, child. Hark you ! — I've made 
it twice; and the women downstairs — my wife 
and Ernest's wife — they wouldn't let me sign it 
either time. They put it in the fire before my 
eyes. My claws are cut, you know.^ 
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Looking down on his dead hand^ he laughed ; 
then he fixed his eyes on EtheFs face, with such 
a wistful pity in them for his own sad state, that 
she could scarcely bear it. 

^^I am very sorry to hear that,'' she said, 
gravely. ^'I hope you will make another will 
soon.'' 



'' Like the last ?" he said. 

^^ Yes, if it did justice to your heirs." 

" To my grandchild, you mean ?" he said, 
and his strange gaze looked her through. 
*^ Well, no ; it was an unjust will, and the 
womenkind did right to burn it. I left all I 
had to a Hartrow. A grand atonement for 
wrong done, you'll say. No, it wasn't ; it was 
simply to please myself — to please the poor 
weak heart of a selfish old man." 

Ethel was terrified almost to fainting; she 
felt on the brink of a precipice, the brink of a 
life-long anguish. She rose, and clasped her 
hands together passionately. 

" You cannot be in your senses, Mr. Hather- 
leigh," she said, '^ to talk like this to me. It 
was a cruel will, a wicked will. I would rather 
die than hear you had signed such a will as 
that." 

Why, what is it to you ?" he asked. 
It is everything to me," she cried. ^' It is 
dreadful to me to hear it. I will go away. I 
will leave your house to-night." 
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^^ Sit down again/^ he said, coldly. '^ You 
wont quit Hatherleigh while I^m alive. You 
tended old David Hartrow on his death-bed ; it 
will be hard if you won^t tend me. I think I 
have as much right as he to a little kind- 
ness. ^^ 

" You are rich ; he was very, very poor/^ re- 
turned Ethel. 

"Not so poor as you think/^ he answered, 
with his searching eyes fixed on her pale face ; 
" folks sent him money, child — other folks be- 
side you. He never wanted for aught, and that 
is to be as rich as the richest. But grant him 
as poor as you say, what then ? Where will be 
the difference between him and me, when you 
shut my face out of the light ? Will my hand- 
ful of dust be more precious to the earth than 
his ? Ah, Death is a rare leveller V^ 

*^ Oh, Mr. Hatherleigh, do not talk so bitterly,^^ 
said Ethel, shading her face with her hand, for 
his long fierce gaze seemed to hurt her very 
brain. 

" Very well,^^ he said ; " 1^11 talk nonsense, 
if you like. Why do you never wear any 
rings in your ears, or chain on your neck, 
or any other women^s f addles hung about 
you V 

"I don't like them, sir; neither does my 
father,'^ she answered. 

" Not chains ? not even if it were a gold 
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chain?" said this strange old man. ^^Docs 
your father object to all chains ?" 

Ethel grew pale; she rose and reseated her- 
self at a distance, where the glance of his 
searching eyes could not fall on her. He 
laughed oddly at this, and changed the subject 
of his talk again. 

^^ How about my will *}" he said. '^ You 
think it would be unjust to leave my lands to a 
Hartrow V^ 

''You know it would, Mr. Hatherleigh," she 
answered, indignantly. '' Yon know also old David 
Hartrow is dead ; and what would your wealth 
be to him if he were living ? It would repair 
nothing; it would mend nothing of the past. 
Riches wont cover wrong. ^' 

'' Wrong \" returned the old squire, hotly. 
'' I donH own I ever did him a wrong. And if 
I did, I have suffered for it. How do you 
know, a child like you, through what a furnace 
of sorrow my soul has passed ? I tell you, if 
I was a little careless, a little hard, I have 
expiated those sins in — in fire — that's the 
word, fire ! And when I'm dead, I say, 
keep me down, else I'll haunt Lina Hather- 
leigh." 

Ethel did not speak in answer: a feeling 
half-terror, half-pity, kept her silent; so, after 
waiting a moment, he rambled on again. 

'' Now, why should I be prevented in my old 
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age from making a will to please myself? Why, 
before I go on this great voyage of discovery, 
should I care to disappoint fools and idiots? 
Why should I mind whether my son Ralph^s 
wife gets her triumph, or weeps her fooFs heart 
out for spite? The word ^justice' is only a 
bugbear, and I swear to you it shall not 
frighten me. FU do what I please, in spite of 
the women and the parsons/' 

" Mr. Hatherleigh, I dare not stay and 
listen to you \" cried Ethel. " Your wicked 
injustice terrifies me/' 

He laughed aloud at this. 

" You'll stay," he said, ^^ and be my witness 
when Fm gone what it cost me to do right. If 
old David is dead, he has a grandson — a man 
who has suflfered much. Would the lands of 
Hatherleigh do him any good, think you ?" 

A deathly paleness, like a white shadow, fell 
down on Ethel's face. 

^^ Why do you jest so bitterly with me ?" she 
asked in a trembling tone. ^^You know this 
unhappy man is — 
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But her voice broke down, and she stopped 
with tears. 

" Is a felon according to law," concluded the 
squire, coldly. '^ He has been hunted down by 
society and society's hounds — I heading them — 
and he has had a brand put upon him — suffer- 
ings, chains, prisons, and prison toil, scorn and 
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hnt(^ — there's hi« life strung out in a few words 
u|M)u the tongue's tip ; but that doesnH tell it^ 
you know, as (lod saw it. Now suppose my 
Houl ean see this life of his dimly^ and can see^ 
too, that in my hatred of all his generation I 
am not p^uiltless altogether of his sufferings. 
AVhen h(» was a wild, shaggy boy here on 
llatherl(Mgh Heath, society — I always heading 
1h<^ hounds, you see — hunted him ; and out of 
thai warfare his crime grew — well, will the 
lands ronipensate him ?" 

" No I" cried Ethel, angrily. 

" No ?*' repeated the wilful old man^ striking 
his stick on the floor with an anger twofold the 
strength of hers. "Ah! you mean the law 
wont giv(» property to such men as he. Felons 
and women the law robs, doesn^t it? Well, 
then, ril give Ilathcrleigh to his child.^' 

" Y(Mi shall not, sir V exclaimed Ethel, trem- 
bling j'xcccdingly. " Ilis child is no robber, to 
NiiMil a ninn's inheritance from him.^^ 

" Pslia I pslia I^^ cried the old man, " a 
pofu'lier's child is not likely to be too honour- 
able. TIhm'c'II b(^ no objection in that quarter/' 

" You are mistaken, sir,'' said Ethel, and 
with snow-whit<j face she came forward, and 
Mliiod resolutely before him. "You are wicked 
and unjust, Mr. Ilathcrleigh, to dream of rob- 
bing your rightful Jieir, to enrich Lewis Har- 
trow's (!hild." 
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''Hold your peace !^^ he cried, menacing her 
with his hand. '^ You are Kke the other women, 
shrieking ' Justice ! justice V when you know 
nothing of it." 

'• I cannot be silent/' returned Ethel, still 
snow-white and resolute. '^ I am not afraid of 
you. I do know what justice is, and I deny 
that you have any right to give a Hartrow a 
single shilling of yours; and no Hartrow will 
take it.'' 

" Can you answer for that ?" he said, with 
a strange smile. 

"Yes," she replied, "I aflSrm, with all the 
strength of my soul, that Lewis Hartrow's child 
will accept no unrighteous bequest from you." 

As Ethel stretched her hand out Mr. Hather- 
leigh's met it, she scarce knew how, and he 
drew her nearer his chair, peering into her face 
with the oddest look, half-joyful, half-mournful, 
his eyes first sparkling, then growing dim with 
sorrow. 

" There's honour in you," he said, with a 
heavy sigh ; " but who can tell if the Hartrow 
blood is honest ?" 

" I will answer for it in this, and in other things 
also," she answered. " David Hartrow, in his 
last days, showed anxiety for no worldly matter, 
except to pay his debt to you for rent. He had 
saved the money, and^he put it in my hand to 
place in yours. Here it is /' and taking a tiny 
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packet from her purse, she laid it on the round 
table by his side. '^A small sum indeed to 
you, Mr. Hatherleigh, but think how much self- 
denial, and suflfering, and hardship it represents ! 
A poor, sick, aged man deprived himself of many 
comforts to send you this. It is the same coin 
he gave me ; I would not have changed it for 
worlds, thinking you would value it.^^ 

^^ Yes, there's honesty in this little gold piece,'' 
said the squire. *' It means a good deal. There 
may be scales in heaven, in which this small 
light coin shall weigh down all the guineas I 
ever gave in charity. Bury it with me — or, 
stay ! when I am dead give it to Ralph from me, 
and tell him to keep it all his life in remem- 
brance of his grandfather." 

There was an odd light in his eyes again, 
which went flickering away in a mournful 
smile. 

'' Well, I yield," he said, suddenly. '' This 
miserable little coin has done the work. Shall 
I be less honest than old David Hartrow ? All 
he owed the world was this small ten-shilling 
piece, and he paid it before he died. I owe the 
world a just will — I'll pay it ; then, perhaps, in 
heaven my broken heart will weigh down this 
little piece." 

His head sank on his breast, and from his 
aged, dimmed eyes, there welled a few tears 
terrible to see, wrung as they were from the last 
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remnant of liis obstinate love and his failing 
strength. 

" God will reward you" said Ethel ; and her 
voice shook with deep emotion. " I thank you 
with all my heart for this promise to do justice. 
You spare me a great pain.'^ 

" But you spai'e me none/' he retorted, with 
his old savageness. '^ Will Heaven let me do 
nothing for a Hartrow, think you? Come, 
shall I give Hatherleigh to my eldest son and 
his heir, on condition that this grandchild of 
mine marries Lewis Hartrow's child ?'' 

^' It would be a cruel condition/^ said Ethel, 
with quivering lips. ^^ Your heir cannot marry 
the child of a man convicted of crime. And it 
would be cruel to the girl herself to feel she 
was forced upon Ralph Hatherleigh. Oh, for 
pity's sake do not mar a just deed by a wilful 
fancy like this V' 

'' So you think my heir cannot marry a 
Hartrow,'' he returned ; ^' a Hatherleigh and a 
convict's child — a rare match ! You wont con- 
sent, then? It all depends on you." 

Here came that odd smile again, and his eyes 
were fixed on Ethel's pale, terror-stricken face, 
half in grim amusement, half in threatening 
anger. 

" Will you do it ?" he cried, as his anger 
grew, chasing the smile with a look bordering 
on hate. 
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" No/' she answered steadily ; but, with the 
word, her courage fled, and she broke into tears, 
weeping passionately in the strong bitterness of 
her pain. " You know me, Mr. Hatherleigh," 
she faltered. ^^ You know who I am.'' 

Her hands had dropped from her face, and 
her streaming eyes, full of tears, looked into his 
woefully. 

'^ Yes, I know !" he said, savagely. " There, 
go away, girl — I can bear no more. The sight 
of your face drives me mad !" And, with 
moody anguish quivering on every feature, he 
turned away from her gaze. 

"And, knowing who I am," she continued, 
" you will confess I cannot marry your grandson 
and heir, Ralph Hatherleigh. I will never do 
him that wrong. I leave you now, sir." 

Quietly and softly she went to the door, 
though her pride, her passionate honour, and 
her love, were lying bleeding in her heart, 
breaking it in twain. 

" I'll haunt Lina Hatherleigh yet," cried the 
squire after her in a passionate voice. But she 
did not heed him. 

" I will send Mrs. Hatherleigh to you," she 
answered, gently. 

Then the door was closed, and the old sick 
lion was left alone. He looked after her sulkily, 
a jealous rage upon his rugged face. 

" Is Ralph half as good, I wonder ?" he mur- 
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mured, angrily. " Why does she vex me with 
her justice, her truth, and her generous courage ? 
Psha ! it^s all cunning ; Fll prove her like the 
rest of them yet. My womenkind say there^s 
bad blood in the Hartrows, and I must look for 
baseness there — the devil ! And what^s Lina 
Hatherleigh then ? And a mother's qualities 
descend upon her child, or did in my time, 
before new-fangled notions filled up the brains of 
noodles. So there is as great a likelihood of base- 
ness lurking in the Hatherleigh veins as in the 
Hartrow blood; and my heir — to whom I must 
do justice, forsooth — may turn out a brood of 
ferrets, like Lawyer Spence. Pooh ! Fm sick of 
it all. It's a tangled skein, too hard for an old 
man's hands. But, taking the devil by the 
horns, and looking him in the face, I still say 
a Hartrow is hones ter than a Spence. A poacher 
steals a hare ; a Spence steals souls. And there's 
the love in my heart still; it won't die. Hang 
her ! — a pretty little woman ! — hang her ! 

" * A serpent heart, hid with a flow'ring face !' 

That hits it. Old Will Shakspere knew her. 
Ah, Ralph, my boy, I'm an old man — God help 
me ! old and going fast to * the undiscovered 
country, from whose bourn no traveller returns."' 
Thus his thoughts wandered on till in his 
feebleness his eyes closed, and sleep came to 
him imperceptibly with pitying softness. Then 
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the door was opened by a quiet hand^ aud the 
fair^ proud^ worn face^ that had watched over 
him so many years^ bent over his face and 
kissed him while he slept. 

'' It is but for a little while,'' she murmured, 
*^ and then we shall part no more/' 






CHAPTER VIII. 

|N that side of Hatherleigh Park border- 
ing on the wood, there is a high 
wooden stile, and on this there sat 
perched, one sunny morning, a pretty little 
figure, all flounces and lace, and ribbons and 
bows, wanting but the crook to make her seem a 
china shepherdess, just stepped down from some 
high mantel-shelf. Her hair, as usual, had par- 
tially broken from its pins and pads, and a long 
stray tress or two streamed out to the breeze 
picturesquely wild and free. Her lap was full 
of big daisies, of that kind which in the West are 
called horse-daisies ; and she picked them* to pieces 
with deliberate slowness, and a queer sort of 
gravity in her eyes, which sat oddly on her rose- 
bud face. 

*' ^ Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, rich man, poor 
man, apothecary, thief,' '^ she said, aloud, as 
the pretty white petals flew out to the wind. 
" Augusta, it comes to ^ thief ! That's nonsense, 
vou know.'' 
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Milly Lad to raise her voice in saying this ; 
for her sister sat at some little distance beneath 
a tree, sketching. 

"Try again/' returned the stately Augusta, 
without turning her head. 

Milly tried again, saying the words over with 
extreme deliberation as she plucked each petal 
from the stalk. 

" It^s ^ soldier ' this time V she cried in a tone 
of disappointment. '^ Do you hear, Augusta T^ 

A burst of laughter answered her, and looking 
up from her daisies she became aware of DuflFer^s 
face peeping at her from the wood, while Duffer's 
voice exclaimed, " ^ Soldier,' is it ? That's me, 
Mniy !" 

'^It was 'thief just now," responded Milly, 
impertinently ; " was that you too ?" 

" What did you want it to be ?" asked Duff^er. 

" 'Rich man,'" answered Augusta, with a slight 

inflection of contempt in her voice. " Milly is 

ambitious : she means to captivate a duke, or at 

least she will accept nothing below an earl." 

Milly's heart gave an angry bound at this, 
and her cheeks glowed with the fire which 
'' glows in the heart of the rose when kissed by 
the noontide sun." 

'' We all know that Augusta means to be an 
old maid," she retorted ; " she is too devoted to 
the brush and palette to think of any man, unless 
perhaps he should chance to be a painter.' 
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This sly little arrow told amazingly; the smart 
of it made Augusta^s white fingers tremble as 
she marred her sketch with a blurred line. 

" Where is Arthur ?" she asked^ abruptly. 

" Sauntering through the wood like a melan- 
choly Jacques/^ said Duffer. ^^ I could endure 
his face no longer, so I left him to soliloquise to 
the birds and caterpillars/^ 

'^ Oh, then, perhaps he'll meet Miss Dalton/' 
observed Augusta, launching her arrow now with 
a sure aim. " She left us a few minutes ago, to 
walk through the wood and on to the heath, she 
said." 

^^ Ah ! that accounts for the Brimblecombe 
slow march,'' laughed Duffer. " As for me " — 
and he glanced at Milly — '^ I came on at the 
double quick.'' 

^^ Duffer, I do wish you'd be quiet! You've 
made me go wrong twice. I've spoiled two 
daisies ; and it is so tiresome to begin over and 
over again like this." 

Milly's* small finger and thumb had suddenly 
become so clumsy that, as she plucked at the 
daisy, three or four petals flew off in the wind 
instead of only one. 

" What ! are you going to try your fate 
again ?" cried Duffer. ^^ I should think no girl 
would want anything better than a soldier." 

"Why, a thief even is better,'' said Milly, 
wickedly, " on the principle that a robber is not 
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so bad as an assassin. And you soldiers, you 
know, are only creatures licensed to kill — 
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" And be killed/^ interposed Duffer, taking off 
his hat. 

Milly looked up at his happy, ugly, pleasant 
face with a little wistful glance. She thought 
it would be very horrid to see Duffer killed. 

" What a disagreeable notion V' she said. 
*^ Now, Fm going to see what sort of a house 
my thief will take me to. ' Big house, small 
house, pig^s sty, barn ?' I hope it will be ^ big 
house ;' I shan^t believe in it else.^' 

^^ A castle,^^ remarked Augusta, maliciously. 

Milly^s fingers trembled, then remained poised 
in. mid-air. There was only one petal left on 
the flower. 

" What was the last word I said ?'* she asked 
of Duffer. 

^ Sty," ' he answered. 

^Barn,^" said Milly, ruefully. And away 
danced the little white leaf to the tunq of a peal 
of laughter. 

'^ Now you perceive I must be the man," cried 
Duffer; ^^for that is about the only style of 
dwelling, to which the British subaltern can hope 
to conduct a wife.^^ 

'^ Then the British sub must remain single," 
said Milly. ^'Now, what shall I wear at my 
wedding ? ' Silk, satin, russet, rags V Satin ! 
Well, that's quite consistent with the present 
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state of things. We always have a grand wed- 
ding now-a-days, even when the bridegroom is 
nnder-slave at a grammar-school, or a drudge in 
the Civil service at ninepence a day. So I'll 
wear satin when I marry my brigand, and go 
home to a bam. And what shall I ga 
to church in ? ^ Coach, carriage, wheelbarrow,, 
waggon T Waggon ! What dreadful nonsense V^ 

'^ Baggage - waggon \" exclaimed Duffer ; 
"that's it. "Oh, it is as plain as bread and 
cheese, Milly ! You can't escape your fate.'' 

" I'll never try fortunes with daisies again,"^ 
cried Milly, tossing the remaining flowers on the 
grass. " It is utterly absurd and provoking, the 
ridiculous things !" 

" Ah, Milly," said poor Duffer, with a sigh ; 
"you are a thorough little woman. You want 
a big house, a big carriage, and big diamonds ; 
and you think nothing of the man who gives 
them. Now, a French girl plucks a daisy, and 
says : ^ II m'aime, un peu, beaucoup, passione- 
ment, pas flu tout.' And she is in despair if 
fate does not promise her love. But your daisy, 
I observed, talked only of house, and carriage, 
and dress." 

" That's because it was an English daisy, and 
therefore practical and worldly," interposed Au- 
gusta, with a curious tinge of bitterness in her 
tone. "If English girls were as well off as 
French girls our daisies might talk of love also ; 
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now they are too wise to prate of such a folly to 
women, who have to look on marriage as a pro- 
fession by which to win their bread ; — an 
iniquity, however, which I will never com- 
mit/' 

Taking up her pencil again with a trembling 
hand, she leant over her sketch with a face grow- 
iug white to the lips. 

"Augusta has refused somebody again, Fm 
certain/' whispered Milly, cautiously. '^ We shall 
see mamma with red eves for a month. She is 
always so afraid we shall be four genteel, pauper 
old maids.'' 

" There is no fear of that," said Duffer, gal- 
lantly. " But what's this you are saying, 
Augusta, about French girls ? You don't mean, 
surely, that they have more love in them than 
English girls ? — ^that's rank heresy." 

" Not more love — not as much perhaps — ^but 
more independence, more honesty in their choice," 
said Augusta. " They all have fortunes ; they 
don't look to marriage as a provision ; they arc 
not obliged to marry a man they hate, or be gen- 
teel beggars — useless excrescences on society — 
old maids, with no vocation in life but scandal. 
As for love" — and she shrugged her stately 
shoulders with a gesture of weariness — " as far 
as I see. Englishmen care nothing for it when 
given freely ; they prefer to buy it. They con- 
stantly barter their rank, their wealth, their 
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position in exchange for it ; and too often they 
get a counterfeit instead of the true thing/' 

^^ But we poor men can't help that/' said 
Duffer, ruefully. '^ Hollo ! here's Brimblecombe ! 
Now, we'll ask him." 

'^ What is the discussion ?" demanded my lord, 
after greeting his cousins'. 

" Well, we want to know why the English 
daisy — ^looked on as a book of fate — converses 
of carriage, house, and dress, while the French 
flower speaks only pf love ?" 

'"That's rather a deep question for you^ 
Duffer," returned my lord ; " you'll founder in 
it if you don't take care. The root of it lies in the 
old Gaelic laws of Gaul, before the Franks turned 
it into France. The Gauls gave and still give 
daughters an equal share with sons of their father's 
lands. In fact, the men acknowledged the women's 
right to freedom, honour, and independence; 
and, in return, women, of course, loved them. 
The Teuton races have denied property ta 
women; in revenge, the women have denied 
them love ; and they only seek in marriage to 
get back a little of the property of which the law 
has robbed them. That's about the truth, I 
believe. Our women are mercenary to the 
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The careless way in which he said these cruel 
words, his impertinent grace, his languid ease, 
and all the lordly, saucy air about liis hand- 
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some figure, both irritated and fascinated 
MiUy. 

*^ Well, you men can't expect everything/' she 
said — " all the money and all the love too/' 

'^ Having all the money, we can do without 
the love, Milly." 

The impudence of a superior position laughed 
out of his shining eyes as he glanced at her. 
Milly thought his words had a deeper meaning, 
so each of them went into her heart like a little 
knife, and but for pride, tears would have sprung 
to her eyes ; but this made her fling the water 
drops back, and a tiny flash of fire shot out upon 
them and dried them in an instant. 

" I am glad to hear you are so philosophical, 
Arthur," said Augusta, coming to the rescue ; 
'^ for of course, as an eldest son, you can never 
expect to be married for yourself." 

" Thanks, Augusta," returned Lord Brimble- 
combe, lazily. '' No, of course not. So I shall 
go in for money : Fm thinking of putting up my 
earldom expectant for sale. I have no doubt 
some brewer's or soap-boiler's daughter will bid 
high for it. Or perhaps I shall go over to New 
York and dispose of myself among the petro- 
leums and oil-wells." 

^^ But look here !" broke in Dufier ; '^ I'm not 
half coached up yet about the daisies. You'd 
never get a fellow through an exam., Arthur, 
M ith your way of teaching.' 
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^'I thouglit your erudite mind would have 
taken in the whole thing at a glance/^ returned 
his brother. " It is simply this : Gaelic laws 
and customs survive in Praace in spite of the 
Franks, and woman's position, therefore, in that 
country has always been higher and more honour- 
able than in England. To this day no French 
maiden is undowered ; thus she is sure of a hus- 
band, but she is not sure of his love, so she 
consults the pretty white fortune-teller of the 
field to decide the question. The dowerless 
English girl, on the contrary, knows she will be 
her husband's choice, for .a man does not take a 
portionless bride except to please himself ; so she 
passes over the ineligibles to catch a marrying 
eye, and naturally enough, since she takes a great 
deal of trouble, she is anxious to ascertain what 
she will get for it. For this purpose, with charm- 
ing naivetSy she asks practical questions of a 
simple daisy. She has no chance of being taken 
by her husband on equal terms, like the French- 
woman — ^no chance of gaining the high position 
and power that the French wife and mother has, 
so she seeks for an equivalent in house, carriage, 
and dress. That's it, ladies, I believe." 

Off came his hat with a little saucy smile, 
while Milly fancied her face had grown into a 
peony, and if she looked up her eyes would go 
off in a blaze like lucifer matches. 

" Well done, Arthur !" cried Duffer. " You are 
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nearly as hard on the women as Mr. Dalton ; and I 
always look on him as a downright woman hater/^ 

It was Augusta's turn to catch the arrow as 
it flew, and this she did with the stately calm 
and dignity peculiar to her. 

^^ Women are what men have made them/' 
she said, quietly. " Centuries of inferiority and 
subjection have taught them craft, meanness, 
falsehood, and greed. In the tyranny of 
custom and of law woman's nature has 
dwindled, and if she has some noble qualities 
still, she owes it to God's mercy and Nature's 
kindness, not to man's poor justice. In 
nearly every unchristian land under the sun she 
is bought and sold openly. Even in England 
the idea that a wife is only a chattel still lingers 
among the ignorant ; while in China she is most 
especially a chattel. And if you wish to know 
what woman is in India, ask a Hindoo 
widow." 

"You are in earnest, Augusta," said Lord 
Brimblecombe. " As for me, I was only talking 
lightly. I think, if women can get nothing 
higher and better, they are right to go in for 
material comforts. And as for worldly mar- 
riages, I doubt if France is less mercenary than 
England; only there the parents arrange the 
worldly weddings ; while here, the young people 
are so excessively sharp, they may be safely left 
to do it for themselves." 
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'^ You don^t, surely, put all the blame of that 
on us V^ cried Milly. 

^^ No, certainly not, Milly — the fault is ours,'' 
he replied. "Englishmen hold the purse — and 
money commands the market, you know; so, 
while the present system lasts, 1 cannot blame 
women for selling themselves to the highest 
bidder, and getting the most they can for their 
youth and beauty. As for hearts, all women of 
course love their husbands when once married to 
them/' 

He ended with a cold smile, and, looking up, 
caught his cousin Augusta's eyes fixed on him, 
with tears in them. It was something strange, 
indeed, to see this proud, silent girl, thus moved ; 
and Lord Brimblecombe felt angry with him- 
self that he had hurt her with his foolish 
words. 

" Talking of China,'' broke in Duffer, who had 
evidently been concocting his speech for the last 
three minutes, " I once knew a very jolly 
American — a fellow in the U.S. Navy — ^who told 
me that during a period of only one year, while 
his ship was stationed off a Chinese port, seventy 
girls in that town, all under seventeen, com- 
mitted suicide. They were girls belonging to 
Mandarins, you know, and old fellows of that 
sort." 

" Can you understand what such a fact as this 
means ?" said Augusta, as her proud face flushed. 
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"" It means that seventy human beings of that 
sex, supposed to be born, and meant, and fitted 
for slavery, and presumed to have no honour and 
no heart, found life insupportable under circum- 
stances of dishonouring slavery/^ 

^' And one girl of sixteen,^^ said Duffer, ^^ who 
had been sold by her father to an ancient Man- 
darin, poisoned the old fellow. They cut her up 
in the market-place for it ; they were six hours 
killing her/^ 

'^ Don't be so horrid, Duffer I'' cried Milly. 

" It's true, I assure you,'' said Duffer. '^ The 
American told me that he and lots of others from 
his ship went to see the execution." 

" And yet the majority of the women in that 
agreeable country endure their fate very quietly," 
remarked Lord Brimblecombe ; " they don't 
want to have things altered." 

"They doubtless alleviate their miseries by 
the craft and vices of slaves," said Augusta. 
'' However, there is a noble minority even there, 
depend on it. As for the mass, Mr. Dalton is 
right to despise them. Wherever cowardice 
exists, there follows a multitude of small sins 
despicable in the eyes of the brave. I am 
thankful I am not one of those women, born to 
be made a&aid. I have courage to do what is 
right, and accept the consequences. Had I 
been bom in China, I should have been sawn up 
long ago." 
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" She has refused some very eligible parti for 
certain/^ thought Milly ; " and papa and inamma 
will be glumpy as dragons. I hope no rich old 
Mandarin will ever propose for me/' she said 
aloud^ ^' because I should take hipa directly. 
Mamma always frightens me out of my wits by 
reminding me that papa is only a younger son, 
and when we lose him, and the Uving goes, we 
shall have neither home nor fortune. I look 
forward to going about one day in a caravan like 
a Cheap-Jack.^^ 

" Better take a British sub than do that, 
Milly,^^ observed Duflfer. 

Lord Brimblecombe at this turned his head 
quickly, as if to catch the expression of Milly^s 
eye ; but she was looking down, and there was a 
little shade of gravity over her rosy face. 

^^ One is obliged to think sometimes,^' she 
said, with a quiet sigh. '^ We four girls have 
not very bright prospects. Poor papa is not 
strong, and when we lose him we must 
retire to an unfashionable Watering-place, and 
live in genteel misery on mutton-chops and 
shrimps.^^ 

Lord Brimblecombe laughed slightly, but the 
good-natured Duffer looked distressed. 

" Come, Milly, we wont have any more 
dismal talk,^' he said; '^ things will be better 
than that." 

" You are too clever, Milly, to hang like a 
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neglected seaweed on a rock/^ observed his 
brother, " With your talents^ you^ll get your- 
self a marquisate, at least. You haven't appeared 
in the marriage mart yet/^ 

Milly flushed painfully at his words. 

" If you think I am going to let some mar- 
riageable ogre pick my bones, you are mistaken/^ 
she said, with her breath coming quick. " I have 
spoken frankly to you, Arthur, because you 
are my cousin; I did not expect a sneer in 
return.^' 

It was the first time Milly had spoken to him 
proudly, and Lord Brimblecombe flushed in his 
turn. He tried to laugh away the gravity of 
her speech. 

'^I retract my obnoxious words, Milly. I 
will merely observe, you have been unjustly de- 
prived of the best half of your first season, and 
theretore cannot tell what good fortune fate may 
have in store for you.^^ 

Augusta had listened hitherto silently; now 
she laid her hand on her cousin^s arm, and 
said, in a quiet voice, ^^How old am I, 
Arthur V 

" I have never the least idea of a lady^s 
age, Augusta. I believe all ladies are about 
eighteen.^' 

"I was that ten years ago,^' she answered, 
and her hand fell languidly by her side. " And 
you — a boy then of sixteen — made just the same 
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prophecy to me, at my first season, that you 
have now made to Milly. Well, here I am at 
twenty-eight, still unmarried, still without an 
object in life, without a career, without even a 
hope/^ 

She went back to her croquet chair beneath 
the tree, and continued sketching, as calmly 
and coldly as if the dejection and weariness 
in her heart had no deeper root than the 
little weed which bent beneath her elastic 
tread. 

" But you refuse every ofier that fortune 
makes you, Augusta,'^ returned her cousin. " A 
lady who does that has no right to grumble at 
fate.'' 

^' I don't complain," she answered. " I simply 
say that I am neither to be bought nor sold. I 
may be brought out and ticketed ; but when the 
bidder comes, I look calmly in his face, and say 
him nay. If I grumble, Arthur, it is because I 
am useless, purposeless — of no more value to the 
world than a pebble on the sea-shore. All my 
talent — for I have some — all my ambition, for 
I have that, too — lie wasted, hidden beneath 
this ignoble husband-hunting, or crushed by the 
frivolity of my life. I am to play the girl when 
I am no longer a girl ; I am to smile when I am 
weary ; I am to dance when my heart is sick ; 
and all this lest I should be deposed by fresher 
faces, and be looked on by men as no longer 
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among the most desirable of the slaves dressed 
out to catch eligible eyes/^ 

^' I donH see how you can help yourself, 
Augusta/^ replied her cousin, '^ unless you retire 
into a sisterhood/^ 

^' That might suit some women, but not me,'' 
she answered. " I think it hard that a nunnery 
should be my only resource ; harder yet that, at 
twenty-eight, I should still be a source of anxiety 
to my parents ; and, hardest of all, that I am 
expected by them and by the world to win my 
bread through a marriage I do not like. Day 
by day I see my father's sorrow, and I hear my 
mother's reproaches, and I would give — oh, I 
would give half my life to relieve them of their 
anxiety for me ; but I cannot give my honoiu* 
and my soul to do it. I cannot suffer a life-long 
degradation, for the sake of sitting at a man's 
board and spending a man's money. Even if I 
loved him, it would be gall to my pride — a sting 
which would fret constantly in my spirit; but 
not loving him, it would simply be to me the 
death of honour, truth, and conscience." 

''Your love ought to be worth winning, 
Augusta," said Lord Brimblecombe, half-sorrow- 
fully. *' Honour, truth, and conscience are the 
best dowry a woman can bring her husband. 
How is it your noble wooers have never touched 
your heart ?" 

Augusta did not answer him ; she looked 
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very pale as she stood beneath the elm, with the 
shadow of a myriad leaves falling over her stately 
figure, and her eyes * were bent downwards, as 
though heavy with unshed tears. 

"Don't despond, Augusta !'' cried Duflfer> 
cheerfully. "' It is ray opinion you girls will be 
heiresses some day. Who else can get all the 
Hatherleigh money? And then you can stay 
single if you like, and be gloriously independent 
of everybody .'' 

" You are mistaken about Hatherleigh,^' said 
Milly. " There is not a single day passes that 
poor grandpapa does not ask for my cousin 
Ralph ; and I think it is a shame he is not sent 
for. And I am a&aid it is grandmamma's pride 

« 

that stands in the way." 

"Take care how you talk, Milly," observed 
Duflfer ; " don't say things of that sort to any 
one but us. There may be a row one of these 
"days about your grandfather's will, and a 
family row is an unpleasant thing to be mixed up 
with." 

" How is Mr. Hatherleigh ?" asked Lord 
Brimblecombe. " I ought to have inquired for 
him sooner." 

" He is better, thank you," said Augusta. 
" He is quite sensible now, and seems to suffer 
only from weakness." 

" In that case," returned Lord Brimblecombe, 
gravely, " I think his grandson ought to be sent 
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for, since, as Milly says, he asks for the young 
man constantly, and his request is made with a 
clear brain/' 

'^ I think so too,'^ replied Augusta, quietly, 
'^ but it would be a daring task to lecture grand- 
mamma on that subject/^ 

'^ I met young Hathcrleigh in the wood just 
now,'* remarked Lord Brimblecombe. " He is a 
handsome fellow, but I don't like his expression, 
and he gave me a look by no means pleasant as 
I passed." 

" Perhaps, if you were put in his place, you 
wouldn't look very agreeable either," said Duflfer. 
'^ It must be hard lines for young Hatherleigh to 
find himself snubbed by all his relations." 

" I would not care for them, if 1 were he," 
said Milly, tossiug her head with a pretty little 
disdain. '^ It is easy to see how much grand- 
papa likes him still; everything will be right 
for him in the end. And I am glad of it ; I* 
hate injustice." 

^^ What do your sisters say ? By the bye, where 
are they?" asked Lord Brimblecombe, looking 
round as if he had only just missed those very 
insignificant personages. Miss Lucy and Miss 
Emma Hatherleigh. 

" They are not given to saying anything very 
remarkable," replied Milly, laughing. "And 
they went down to Brimblecombe yesterday with 
papa. To-day is Saturday, you know.^ 
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It was Mr. Ernest HatherleigVs wont to go 
to the rectory of Brimbleoombe every Friday, 
and return to Hatherleigh on Monday. 

^^ And did ttey take Miss Dalton with them T' 
asked my lord. 

" No/^ said Milly, shortly. 

" Then what has become of her V^ he asked. 
" She has always walked out with you on other 
days.'^ 

^^ Has she T' and from the flame of jealousy 
in her heart poor Milly's cheeks kindled them- 
selves into a rosy fire, and her emerald eyes 
flaghed scornfully. 

" I admire your asking Milly what has become 
of Miss Dalton/' observed Duflfer, "when you 
yourself are the only person who can answer that 
question. She left us an hour ago to walk to 
Hatherleigh Heath, and of course you must have 
met her on the footpath in the wood.'' 

"But I did not, I assure you," responded 
his brother. " I have seen nothing of Miss 
Dalton." 

"Ethel does not go by the footpath," said 
Milly, with a wicked smile in her eyes. " She 
finds a way for herself beneath the trees — and I 
am sure she does this because there is some one 
whom she wishes to avoid." 

Lord Brimblecombe looked immediately as if 
he felt himself to be the " some one " in 
question, and wicked little Milly had her 
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revenge by seeing the shadow of annoyance on 
his face. 

^^ I trust Miss Dalton does not inconvenience 
herself on DuflFer^s and my account/' he said; 
'' we will come round by the road rather than 
force a lady to fight her way through brambles^ 
and briars, and underwood/' 

'^ Speak for yourself, Brimblecombe/' cried 
Duffer; ''I am not going two miles round to 
avoid a pretty face. And I am quite certain 
Miss Dalton is always delighted to see me; it 
must be you who have frightened her. Come 
now, confess, have you not really seen her to- 
day ?" 

'^I have already told you I have not,'' re- 
turned Brimblecombe, in a vexed way. '^ I met 
no one in the wood but young Hatherleigh." 

"Well, perhaps she risks meeting snakes and 
hornets to get out of his way," laughed Duffer, 
hitting the truth in this rough guess of his. 
*^ But, by the bye, why is she so fond of going to 
the heath ?" 

No one answered this question, but there 
arose through it that kind of silence which im- 
plies embarrassment or suspicion. 

" She goes on business of her own, I suppose," 
said Milly at last, a little demurely. " There is 
the bell ! — will you come home and lunch with 
ns?" 

No, don't come," interppsed Augusta; 
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grandmamma is not in good spirits ; and as for 
mamma^ you know she looks very grimly on these 
cousinly meetings at Hatherleigh stile/^ 

"But you are not going to refuse us the 
pleasure of our daily chat V pleaded DuflFer, 
ruefully. " The Castle is as dull as a dungeon, 
and Brimblecombe, I assure you, is no companion 
at all for me. His brain is so oirerloaded with 
other people^s wit, that he has none left of his 
own ] or if he has, it never struggles to the light. 
Oh, Augusta, I forgot : Fve a piece of news for 

your 

"What is it, Duffer?'^ she said, carelessly. 
" Have you bought a new horse, and paid for him 
with old regimentals V^ 

" No, I haven^t any old clothes left worth two 
geraniums,^^ said Duflfer. " It is something about 
a picture.^' 

"A picture !'' cried Augusta; and amid the 
shadows of the leaves her hand trembled. 

"Yes, and if you'll promise to come here again 
to-morrow you shall have the story,'' said Duflfer ; 
" if not, I'll dispose of it to the rooks rather than 
tell you." 

"To-morrow will be Sunday," interrupted 
Milly. 

" Then I promise for Monday," said her sister, 
hastily. " Now, Duflfer, give me the news." 

"Well, Mr. Dalton has just finished a new 
picture, and as a great favour my Lord and Lady 
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Coryton are admitted to the studio to a private 
view, and my dear mother gets her Scotch heart 
so melted by the sight that for the first time 
since she came into England she sheds tears^ and 
my father is so overwhelmed by this unwonted 
circumstance, that in a burst of confidence he 
mentions the fact to me this morning in his 
letter, adding he fears it is a sign my mother is 
in a dangerous state of health/^ 

" Is that all your news Y^ asked Milly, con- 
temptuously. 

"Ah, but you don't sufficiently reflect upon 
the remarkable capability of this picture \" re- 
turned Duffer. " Think of the genius there must 
be in it to wring tears from such a sensible 
woman as my mother! I declare I never saw 
tears in her eyes but once, and that was through 
some very strong mustard — at a pic-nic, I re- 
coUect.^' 

" For shame. Duffer, to laugh at your mother!^' 
cried Milly. 

" Laugh !'' exclaimed Duffer, in amazement ; 
" I never thought of such a thing ; I was only 
relating the simple fact, Milly. My mother is 
really a very sensible woman ; you know it, and 
I never saw her cry but that once.'' 

^'What is the subject of the painting, and 
what is its name ?" asked Augusta. 

" ' The Step-mother !' " returned Dufffer ; " that 
was what touched the countess. She thought 
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how dreadful it would be to leave two helpless 
infants, like Arthur and myself, in the hands of 
the earPs second wife/^ 

Duffer's careless laugh went out to the 
breeze merrily, but there was a pained expres- 
sion on Augusta's face which she could not 
subdue. 

'' ' The Step-mother V '' she repeated. • " And 
how did Mr. Dalton depict her ?'' 

^^My father gave no details,'' replied Lord 
Brimblecombe ; " but knowing as we do Mr. 
Dalton's cynical opinion of women, we can ima- 
gine his ^ Step-mother ' is not depicted as an 
angel. Duffer, do you mean your cousins to 
have no lunch to-day ?" 

The two young men said their adieux and de- 
parted^ Duffer looking back and nodding many 
times. Lord Brimblecombe only turning his head 
once, and then with a grave look on his face. 
Meanwhile the girls went up the park slowly, 
neither speaking her thoughts aloud. 

^^ Does he mean to insult me?" mused Augusta. 
" Why else has he chosen such a subject for his 
pencil ?" 

The sting in Milly's heart was not so deep, 
but it was sharper. . 

" I see what Arthur's suspicion is," she said to 
herself. " He thinks I care for his position, not 
for himself. I'll let twenty Duffers make love 
to me rather than let him think that. Augusta," 
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she cried suddenly, ^^what rich simpleton have 
you refused lately T^ 

" How did you know?'' asked Augusta, startled. 
'^ It was Lord Southdown/' 

'^ Goodness, Augusta ! and he is as rich as all 
the patriarchs/' cried Milly. 

" But hardly as wise/' returned the unmoved 
Augusta ; '^ and I am not going to show myself 
in public as a fool's last bauble bought by a 
settlement/' 

" Poor innocent !" said Milly. " I wish you'd 
turn him over to me, Augusta; I would take 
him/' 

*^ You !" cried her sister ; *^ and why, Milly ?" 

'^ I'd take anybody !" exclaimed Milly, pas- 
sionately. '^ I'm sick of Arthur's impertinence.'* 

Augusta looked at her quietly for an explana- 
tion, and then Milly, with burning cheeks, 
added — 

^^ I mean I'm tired to death of the airs he 
gives himself, and the way in which he looks at 
me, and thinks that — that he is an eldest son." 

^^ I am very sorry for you/' said Augusta ; 
"but never mind his way of thinking, Milly. 
Cure yourself of yours." 

" Find a nostrum for yourself, Augusta/' cried 
Milly, a little indignantly ; " I assure you I don't 
want one. I shall get married to somebody. I 
don't mean to fret my youth away as you hav« 
done/' 
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^' I have not done so, Milly/' returned Iter 
sister ; " I have worked, not fretted/' 

'^ Old maids always fret/' persisted Milly. 
^^ When do you mean to give up your romantic 
ideas of single-blessedness, Augusta ?'' 

" When it ^hall be an honour to a woman to 
earn her own living, not a loss of caste and a 
diminution of respect, as it is now,'' said Augusta, 
turning back quietly to speak, as she entered the 
great doors of Hatherleigh. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




T was the hottest hour of the day, and in 
Hatherleigh wood scarce a leaf was 
stirring. The noontide plumes of the 
summer wind, satiate with sweet flowers, were 
folded in rest, and the young zephyrs slept among 
the quiet boughs in low breathings, like the echo 
of lulled music. Beneath the green and golden 
atmosphere, which the sun kindled through the 
woven leaves, the shadows lay supine, and the 
light twinkled on the living grass, laden with the 
floating odour of wild roses and tangled eglantine. 
Down by the river's brink the tall rushes waved 
lazily, and on the laughter- wrinkled water there 
danced a myriad beams, glancing through mingled 
foliage, or falling from the white lightning of the 
sky, as the dazzling sun stood at the zenith. In 
the clear mirror of the stream the trees pointed 
downwards to^ another heaven, whose calm lured 
the tired birds to wet their weary wings a 
moment, and rise refreshed with shining water 
jewels flashing from their plumage as they flew. 
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Underneath the stately trees the dark-tangled 
ivy trailed, heavy with the shade of the day's 
sleep, and to and fro amid their listless leaves 
flitted the thin rainbowed wings of insects — 
those little sands of life which God's hand has 
scattered o'er the earth in beauty multitu- 
dinous. 

Through the mazes of this calm, green wilder- 
ness, Ethel Dalton walked slowly, with drooping 
eyes, and a mood so fraught with sorrow, that 
she heeded not the wild odour of the forest 
flowers^ the music of the softly- flowing stream, 
or the '^ emerald light of leaf-entangled beams,'' 
which fell about her amid a silent shower of 
fluttering shadows, which the trees shook down 
upon her as she passed. But suddenly she 
started and turned, for a voice broke in upon 
her reverie, whose tones were dearly familiar to 
her ear. Yet she was not surprised to see Ralph 
Hatherleigh, for his presence was always in her 
thoughts, and his words came now like a link in 
the long sad dream she was ever weaving. 

" At last !" he cried, and he held out his hand 
for hers without another word. 

^^ At last !" she echoed ; and in her voice 
there was a quiver of deep pain, which to him, in 
his new-found joy, sounded strangely inopportune. 
He did not see that her words wete the welcome 
given to sorrow, while his were a welcome to 
hope. 
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He had come athwart the wood^ and inter- 
cepted her path^ and he stood now knee-deep in 
the June brackens, with a little rift of sunshine 
lying between him and her in the gloom of the 
trees. As he stepped into this, trampling down 
the green fronds of the slender fern, his face was 
lighted up with the joy of their sudden meeting ; 
but in an instant this passed, and a cloud of 
distrust and jealousy settled on his brow. 

'^ Why have you avoided me so long T^ he 
asked, reproachftdly. "Have I oflFended you?^^ 

" No,^^ she answered, sadly. And looking up 
with forced courage, her cheeks were bathed in 
the flame of love falling on her from his eyes, 
and hers dropped again in timid haste. 

" I am glad of that,^' he continued, a little 
hurriedly. "It is so rare for me to find a 
fiiend at Hatherleigh, that I could not bear to 
lose you.^^ 

" At Hatherleigh V' she repeated. " Yes, 
believe me, I am always your friend there. Your 
grandfather is better, and he talked of you a long 
while yesterday. I am sure he will do justice 
yet.^^ 

" Justice,^' said Ralph, with the bitterness in 
him breaking through his tone, " I have ceased 
to believe in human justice. Custom, prejudice, 
fear, hate, passion — these are the things which 
sway us, and we give them each the name of 
justice at times. When we gratify our little 
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spites, or revenge our great wrongs, Ave still 
mouth the word ^ justice/ My grandfather will 
be no exception to the selfish rules which govern 
us. With that proud wife of his by his side, we 
can guess what sort of justice he is likely to deal 
out to me/' 

He laughed as he spoke, and his face flushed 
angrily, but Ethel grew very pale. 

" You are wrong,'' she said, softly. ^^ I know 
that Mrs. Hatherleigh has twice prevented her 
husband from doing injustice to you/' 

Ralph gazed at her in an astonished way, but 
she would not meet his eves. 

" How can you believe such a tale ?" he asked. 
'^Mrs. Hatherleigh is my bitterest enemy; 
«he has wronged me cruelly. I care nothing for 
my grandfather's fortune — ^let her keep it; she 
has taken more from me — she has robbed me of 
his love." 

Ethel feared this was true, and in her unwil- 
lingness to pain him, she remained silent. She 
thought of the old man's scornful words to her, 
and of his strange madness respecting Lewis 
Hartrow's child, and deemed these certain proofs 
that his love for his grandson was indeed gone. 
Why else, but to show his contempt for Balph 
and for all the blood of Spence, did he talk .so 
wildly of his will, and of allying his grandson to 
a Hartrow ? Her heart fluttered and quivered 
like a prisoned bird as she recalled his cruel 
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speech, and she told herself, with trembling lips, 
that he had proposed it in the very bitterness of 
scorn, as though saying to her, ^'Like meets 
like : a Spence and a Hartrow are a fitting 
match/^ But she would never give his contempt 
this triumph ; he should never justify himself, 
through her, in wronging Ralph. All his talk 
of leaving his money to the lowest, poorest blood 
in Hatherleigh, meant only this — that he 
reckoned a Hartrow as good as a Spence, and 
would as lief see his lands in the poacher's grasp 
as in the lawyer's. Such a will surely would 
never stand. A man cannot turn his last testa- 
ment into a satire. Thus her thoughts ran, and 
the grey shadows of the wood falling on her 
seemed to settle on her face, making it paler 
and paler as she walked on silently beneath the 
leaves. 

Ralph looked at her anxiously, and flung oflF 
his gloom by a sudden efibrt. 

*^ Why should we talk of things that vex us?" 
he said. " Shall I gather you a bunch of wild 
roses, Ethel ? In what glorious profusion they 
grow round here V^ 

They had drawn near the river unawares, and 
through a sudden opening in the wood its waters 
flashed upon them, like the fair surprise of some 
still lake in a strange land. The ripples flowing 
towards the shore had a cool sound as they 
touched the pebbles ; and the mossy bank, the 
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waving ferns, the drooping trees, all wore a 
greener, fresher hue as the stream ran sparkling 
by them, brimming over in a bubbling flow. 

'^ Let us rest here awhile,^^ said Ralph. 
^' There is a breeze on the river which comes up 
from the sea, very grateful to the sense to-day. 
I will find a seat for you, if you will come. 

She had not the heart to say him nay. 

" It is the last time we shall ever talk together, 
she whispered to herself. 

With this she followed him down the tangled 
path as he held the hazel branches, the woodbine, 
and the wild sweet-briar aside to let her pass. 
Then he placed her on the mossy rock where he 
had sat a week ago flinging pebbles into the 
stream, and raising idle shadows to grieve his 
soul with jealousy, as they went mocking by. 
To-day he had his triumph over these — she was 
here, seated by his side, and earth was a Paradise 
again. To welcome her, the summer had put a 
crown of glory on, and thrown the perfume of 
roses through all the light; while every little 
leaf upon the listening trees seemed threaded 
with some new, trembling joy. 

Turning often to look on her the while, 
because his eyes had ached so long for her 
presence that they could hardly leave her now, 
he gathered spoils of roses and of honeysuckles, 
and threw them into her lap. Then he sat 
down, and gazed upon her face as she sorted the 
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flowers, with dewdrops and honey falling from 
their petals on her small white hands. 

They were very silent — ^he had thought there 
was an ocean of words in his heart which he 
must speak out when he saw her ; but she was 
here — her face gathered into his eyes ; and in 
the fiilness of that joy his lips were dumb. But 
suddenly, as he watched her, he saw her hands 
droop listlessly over her task, and tears gather on 
her long lashes, which fell down upon the flowers 
like summer rain. She tried to hide them, 
brushing them away quickly, and saying wild 
roses often made her weep — they had such a 
short, sweet life, and were so soon swept away by 
the wind, and forgotten. 

'' Forgotten as I shall be at Hatherleigh when. 
I am gone,^^ she said, with a little wan 
smile. 

^' As you will never be,^^ he answered. 

And taking her small hand from out its nest 
of roses, he put his lips upon it, and felt his 
heart leap up to heaven with that kiss. But her 
tears fell the faster, and over her cheek there 
stole a faint blush, like the aerial crimson falling 
in the camation^s shadow, and her little hand, 
lying in his, trembled. Yet he could not read 
these signs of sorrow ; his soul was so full of its 
own joy, it had no room for her grief. They sat 
thus for just a breath or two, while the green 
boughs waved gently above them, the wild roses 
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trembled in the sun^ the riTer flashed and sparkled^ 
flying on for erer to the sea^ and the faroim- 
coated bees hovered so near them in their still- 
ness^ that at length they settled on her lap^ 
and 

" Made boot upon the Snminer's Tdvet buds," 

lying there, with the dewdrops of her tears firesh 
upon them. Jnst a moment of forgetfiodness, of 
silent fEireweU, she gave herself, then she slipped 
her hand firom his, and rising, said graTely — 

" We can never meet again like this, Mr. 
Hatherleigh. (xood-bye. I am going away 
soon/' 

"Nothing shall ever part you and me, 
Ethel,'' he replied, hastily, " if you will have 
it so." 

He looked into her eyes for an answer, and 
saw only tears. 

" I cannot have it so," she said, steadying her 
trembling voice. *' You and I have met foolishly, 
Mr. Hatherleigh, like boy and girl — ^we must 
part now for ever." 

" Why ?" he cried ; and the deep flush on his 
face grew to an angry crimson. 

She turned away her head sadly, unable to 
bear his gaze, and then from her drooped eyes 
he saw tears, falling heavily on the wild flowers 
with which she hid her quivering lips. 

'^ I cannot give you all my reasons," she said. 
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speaking very low and softly, ^^ but we must 
part, Mr. Hatherieigh — indeed we must/^ 

" Can you expect me to consent to that ?" he 
exclaimed, wildly. " If you cared for me, you 
could not say it.^' 

" Yes ; I could say it better, and I do say it 
earnestly, with all my strength,^' she replied. 
" Forget me, put me out of y6ur h6art, Mr. 
Hatherieigh, as a mere dream. I will never — 
never meet you again.^^ 

She waved her hand to him, and went up 
the tangled path alone, while he stood a mo- 
ment, stunned, then reached her side with one 
step. 

^^EtheV^ he said, breathlessly, '^have you 
understood me ? I am not asking you simply 
to let me see you again — I am asking you to 
give me the right to see you always.^^ 

*^I cannot, I cannot!'^ she answered. ^^ It 
is impossible. You know not what you ask.*^ 

He was silent for one vexed second. If she 
loved him, could she answer thus ? he asked 
himself. And all the flood of jealousy he had 
driven out of his heart rushed back to it 
fiercely. 

" I know what I ask,^^ he said, and his lips 
quivered ; " I am asking you 'to be my wife. I 
have done wrong, doubtless. I have forgotten 
for a moment my poor position before the world. 
I have forgotten how little I have to offer 
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in comparison with the wealth and rank of 
others." 

This was the first time he had shown to her 
any of the bitterness in him, and she turned on 
, him a surprised/'sad look. 

^' Wealth and rank V she repeated, in a be- 
wildered way. ^What do you mean> Mr. 
Hatherleigh?'^* 

" I mean that I have neither. Miss Dalton ; 
and yet I have ventured to say I love you. I 
believe that I am waiting for your answer.^^ 

He tried to smile as he spoke, to hide his 
growing anger; but it broke through his mask, 
and settled firmly on his pale lips. 

*' Have I vexed you T' she said, hurriedly. 
^^Oh, do believe me, I never meant to wound 
you for a moment ; but even if it breaks my 
heart, I can only say No to your request. You 
talked of position. Think of the diflference 
between yours and mine! I am but a poor 
man's daughter.^' 

"Genius is above all rank," cried Ralph, 
catching at hope again. " Do not give such a 
poor reason for parting to a man who is an out- 
cast from his own family." 

His words brought Ethel's courage back 
with a flush of shame, which rose to her 
brow. 

" His fate hangs upon a thread," she said to 
herself, with a throbbing heart. " One foolish 
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word of mine might cut it in twain^ and send 
him adrift into a sea of pain and poverty/^ 

Then she turned her face fiill upon him, grave, 
earnest, and pale. 

" Notwithstanding the coldness between you 
and your relatives,^^ she said, ^^I believe, Mr. 
Hatherleigh, that you will have justice done 
you one day. And setting asid0 that question 
altogether, your birth, your family, your posi- 
tion, are far above mine. I cannot listen to 
your words without sinning both against myself 
and you.^^ 

^' You shall not say so V' he exclaimed. 
'^ You shall not let any fear of the Hatherleigh 
pride come between you and me. Your father 
is a man of genius and of world-wide renown. 
What is their paltry name compared to his V 

She was pale as death as she turned her face 
towards .him now. 

'^ Mr. Dalton is not my father,^^^ she said. 
'^ I am of much humbler origin. Do not pain 
me by forcing me to say more.^^ 

It was a shock to Lim, she perceived that; 
she saw him recoil from her an instant, she saw 
the pained flush in his face, the vexed wonder 
in his eyes. Then he caught at her hand, but 
she held it back, and he walked on by her side 
a moment, in a silence which grew out of his 
surprise. 

Do you say this to try me, Miss Dalton V* he 
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asked. '^ Believe me, I am not so poor in heart 
that it can make any difference to my love/^ 

^'But it must make a difference/^ she an- 
swered — ^^ if not to you, at least to me. I have 
not told you the truth merely to try you, but to 
prove to you that there is a reason why I cannot 
let love come into my life. Let us part friends, 
Mr. Hatherleigh, and promise me you will keep 
my secret. My adopted father would be very 
angry with me for divulging it.^' 

" It is safe with me,^^ he said, a little proudly. 
'^But, Ethel, I cannot and will not hear of 
parting. For the rest, if you wish, we will leave 
it now — ^we will talk of it again on another, 
a happier day.^* 

^^No such day can ever come to me," she 
answered. ''There can never be any talk of 
love between you and me, through all the 
summers and winters of our lives. I dare not 
let you deceive yourself, Mr. Hatherleigh.^* 

He bit his lip, and looked at her doubtingly. 
Did she care nothing for him ? Was she a mere 
coquette, heartlessly leading a man on to throw 
down his happiness at her feet? She was so 
grave and calm, he so agitated, that he could not 
believe it cost her much to say the cruel words 
she uttered. He forgot the silent tears she shed 
as they sat by the river, when 
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The gloom divine was all around. 

And onderaeath was the mossy ground.' 
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Involuntarily now liis tone grew colder, and 
he wrapped the armour of his pride about him 
with a sort of disdainful bitterness. 

" You need not cut me off from all hope. Miss 
Dalton. I am not pressing you for an answer 
now. A poor man has always to learn how to 
wait.^^ 

They had reached the edge of the wood; 
behind them lay the deep shadows, the green 
gloom, the whispering music of a myriad leaves 
— ^before them was spread out the broad glisten- 
ing sunshine of the park, with the dark frown of 
the great Tors lying stilly on its border to the 
west, and like a crown on the summit of its 
southern slope, the old stately house of Hather- 
leigh, bathed in the summer sheen with its sacred 
trees standing around it, in silent eloquence 
speaking peace, harmony, and love. 

'^ Do you call yourself poor T^ said Ethel, as 
she arrested her steps a moment, and pointed to 
this fair scene. " There lies the home of your 
fathers ; it is, it ought to be, very dear to you. 
It would be a cruel hand, a cruel heart, which 
could rob you of so fair a heritage.^^ 

^^ I own it would,^^ said Ralph ; " I own that 
if this wrong be done me, I shall hate the hand 
and heart that wrought so cruel a work.^^ 

He was thinking of Mrs. Hatherleigh; and 
her fair, proud face came into the visions of his 
mind as he spoke. 
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'^ Yes, you would hate the woman who thus 
wronged you/' said Ethel, with a low sigh; 
^* and I feel you would be justified, if hatred is 
ever just. Farewell, Mr. Hatherleigh; I think 
we had better part here/' 

" Part V' he exclaimed ; and taking her hand, 
he gazed into her face with eyes which drank of 
its beauty in the passionate fear of coming loss. 
" You cannot mean that we part here for ever V^ 
he continued hurriedly; ^^we are only saying 
good-bye, as we have done on other days, to 
meet again?'' 

'^ Not this time," she answered — " it is a real 
farewell to-day." 

" But, listen !" he cried, and he grasped her 
hand with double strength ; " what you say is 
cruel — ^impossible. I cannot obey you. We 
two are so near each other, we cannot help 
meeting. If I see you to-morrow in the wood, 
on the heath, anywhere, I shall speak to you as 
usual." 

For a moment an assent trembled on Ethel's 
lips. The hope, of seeing him again throbbed 
warmly through her heart ; then, like a lightning 
flash, came the memory of Mr. Dalton's warning, 
and of Mr. Hatherleigh's scorn. The bitter 
strength of his satire when he spoke of leaving 
his lands to a Hartrow rather than a Spence, 
still shook her soul; and the cruel fact that 
Ralph's own mother, knowing who she was, had 
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forbidden her visits to David Hartrow, lest she 
should meet her son, came before her now with 
an intense force. She pitied Lina Hatherleigh. 
Why should she inflict new pain upon this woe- 
worn, crushed woman ? Why should her poor 
foolish love ruin so many hopes, and make Ralph 
an outcast indeed? And, above these lesser 
reasons there towered one greater, more terrible 
than all — one which made her shrink, and 
tremble, and hate herself that she had ever hesi- 
tated even for a second to sacrifice the selfish 
love she had no right to feel. 

She drew her hand away from Ralph^s with a 
firmness which he dared not withstand. 

'^ I can help meeting you, Mr. Hatherleigh,^' 
she said coldly, ^^ and I will do so by every means 
in my power. I have avoided you this week 
past j you surely will not force yourself on my 
path again ! you will not, as a gentleman, speak 
to me when I forbid it ! Our meetings, though 
not of my seeking, have already exposed me to 
idle remarks.'' 

The fibres of her loving, gentle heart were 
torn by every word she uttered, but her cold, 
calm tone deceived her lover, and stung him into 
a sort of madness. 

'^ No slanderous tongue has assailed you on 
my account. Miss Dalton,'' he cried. ^^ I would 
have silenced it instantly. But ask yourself 
whether there is not some reason for remark in 
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your visits to David Hartrow^s cottage ? People 
say you have meetings there which are of your 
own seeking." 

Her deathly paleness^ her breathless^ frightened 
silence confirmed his jealousy^ and tortured him 
into an agony of passion. 

" As for my foolish intrusion on your walks/^ 
he said, " 1 am sorry for it, since it was so un- 
welcome." 

'^ I have not said so," faltered Ethel. 

He did dot look at her ; he was striving with 
all the might of his self-control to hold his anger 
down, and speak to her with the calm conven- 
tional politeness which the laws of the world 
demand. 

'^ You have not said so ?" he returned. " I 
fancy you have said so in very bitter words. 
Miss Dalton. But I deserve them. I am such 
a poor hand at a mere flirtation, that I took the 
flattery of your smile in earnest ; so I merit this 
lesson. At my next trial I shall do better. Oh, 
in time, I shall learn to know that ladies do not 
accept poor men of uncertain position, when a 
rich man, perhaps with the glitter of a title on 
him, is to be had for a little trouble." 

He laughed, and drew on his gloves slowly — 
so slowly, that Ethel had time to answer him, 
if she would ; but her heart was breaking, and 
her words would have died in tears had she 
striven to speak. Noting her sUence as another 
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sign of her heartless coquetry, lie grew more 
civil, more coldly sarcastic and polite. 

^' I hope you will forget all I have said. Miss 
Dalton^ and forgive the mistake I made. I am 
young yet in the world^s ways. I even thought 
once you were giving heart for heart.'' This 
was said a little wistfully, and his voice shook a 
moment. *^ But it is not too late to rectify my 
error. I will never intrude on you again.'' 

He lifted his hat — his hand trembled as he 
did this — and turned away ; then he came back 
one step. 

''Miss Dalton, forgive me for warning you, 
but it is indeed true that your visits to David 
Hartrow's have caused impertinent remarks. 
May I presume on advising you to discontinue 
them ?" 

'^ I cannot," she said, very faintly. " It is 
impossible — quite impossilDle !" 

Balph Hatherleigh heard her, and the jealous 
blood in him rushed to his heart, filling it with a 
flood of scornful agony. 

'^ You see some friend there ?" he said, forcing 
calmness into his voice by an effort which made 
his senses reel. 

Ethel's face was white as snow, but she said 
" Yes," simply and quietly, like one in too much 
sorrow to feel abashed ; then, before he had time 
to speak again, she roused herself, and flashed 
on him an indignant look. 
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'^ I am responsible only to my own conscience 
for what I do, Mr. Hatherleigh/^ she said ; ^^ and 
you have no right to question me, or to pry into 
my actions/^ 

^^None at all. Miss Dalton/^ he answered, 
looking grave and bitter as death, when it sits on 
a judge^s lips. " I merely fulfil a duty in warning 
you that you expose yourself to slander/^ 

^' I cannot help it, sir — I, too, have a duty to 
fulfil,^^ she said, and her lips shook piteously. 
Then her voice changed from its tone of pride, 
and broke into entreaty. 

^' Oh, Mr. Hatherleigh, do not betray me, I 
implore you \" she cried, clasping her hands 
together tightly, and letting the roses he had 
given her fall scattered on the grass. " You will 
cause me cruel sorrow and shame if you repeat 
my words,^' she added wildly, looking him in the 
face with eyes fiill of fear. ^^ Oh, you will bring 
such dire ruin and misery on me, that you cannot 
even guess at it.^' 

^^ Do not fear,^^ he said, a little scornfully — 
" I will not betray your secret. Miss Dalton. 
The person you meet must be very dear to you,'' 
he added, with a forlorn bitterness in his voice, 
"very dear. But he is a despicable coward, 
whosoever he may be, to expose you thus to 
slander! Tell him so from me — from Ralph 
Hatherleigh — when you meet him again.'' 

With these words ringing out into the air, he 
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left her, and strode away swiftly beneath the 
dim arches of the wood ; but before the green 
walls quite shut her from his sight he looked 
back, and saw her kneeling on the moss, gather- 
ing up the roses she had let fall, gathering them 
slowly, idly, as if her light mind had already for- 
gotten that she had said words to set a man^s 
heart on fire, and make the world to him a 
scorched desert. 

This was his thought of her as he went on, 
blind in his bitterness, not seeing that she took 
ui> every little scattered leaf because his hand 
had plucked them. 





CHAPTER X. 




ATHER me together the drops that are 
scattered abroad^ make me the flowers 
green again that are withered/' sighed 
a prophet in the olden time ; and this is still the 
sorrowful cry of the human hearty when the buds 
of its first spring fall and die^ and the soul feels 
that the freshness and the dew have dried up 
from the earth, and henceforth it must walk in 
barren places, where the drops of water are 
scattered as it were on dry simd, and the 
flowers are withered even as the hand touches 
them. 

Soieeling on the grass, her eyes clouded by 
tears, Ethel gathered up her broken roses to the 
last leaf, but she knew the fresh hope and joy 
that had been with them in their culling were 
fled for ever, and she could only keep them, as 
we cherish flowers on a grave, in remembrance of 
the dead and the love that has left us for ever. 
Well, the trial was come and gone that she had 
feared so much. The great heart-wrench was 
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made^ and if her soul was shaken it was still 
strong and noble ; if her love was quivering in 
the first shock of its despair, it could still endure 
and shrink not, it could still feel itself quenchless, 
and so infinite in tenderness that its wisdom in 
clear light could touch eternity, and behold 
itself living beyond the worlds deathless and 
holy. 

** Love, from its awful throne of patient power 
Id the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 

Of dead eadurance, irom the slippery steep 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, spiings. 
And folds over the world its healing wings." 

Not in vain do we love, and bear, and sufier : 
for every sorrow that comes to us through affec- 
tion -is like a cable from heaven^s strand draw- 
ing our poor, firail, earthly bark to its eternal 
haven. 

Ethel went softly up the green glades of 
Hatherleigh, bearing the poor fading flowers with 
her, that he had thought so idle, and in the pure 
serenity of her patience the great trouble in her 
heart scarcely showed upon her sweet face. 

At the door of the hall Mrs. Hatherleigh met 
her, and shading her deep-set eyes with her worn 
hand, she looked her through, and wondered a 
little at her as she passed. It was spirit striving 
to look into spirit, and if their eyes had met, 
she might have seen a strange peace and read it 
truly ; but EtheFs lids were drooping, and so the 
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secret of her patient woe was hid. But the dark 
lashes rested on a cheek of ivory, and over all 
the gentle aspect of her fair figure there hovered 
a wonderful shadow — a something sad and 
solemn, to be felt, not seen, like the presence of 
the angel as he stood beside the three children of 
Israel, when they sang to God from the midst of 
the furnace. This was the shadow on her — a sort 
of faint glory invisible to mortal eyes ; she had 
passed through the fire and come out scatheless ; 
she had felt the first breath of the furnace that 
purifies and redeems; for the love that sufffers 
is holier than the love that triumphs. The first 
is worthy of the angels ; the last is only sweet to 
man. 

" Ethel V said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 

The girl started, and there crept up to her 
pale face a transient colour, like the troubled, 
quivering shadow of the rose in a stream, when 
she droops over the water, faint with the noon- 
day^s kiss. 

" You look ill, child,^^ said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 
" You should not walk in the heat of the day. 
Come to my room and rest yourself.^^ 

Ethel was longing for solitude, but it was not 
easy to refuse a request of Mrs. Hatherleigh^s ; 
so she followed her to the pretty cool room 
looking East, where a verandah, covered with 
creeping plants and flowers, shut out the heat, 
and the open windows let in the shadows of 
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green leaves, and the murmur of the trees as 
they bent to the light wind. 

Near Mrs. Hatherleigh^s sofa was placed a 
little table with cake and wine laid on it^ and an 
arm-chair drawn up close by. 

'' That is for you, Ethel/' she said. '' You 
have had no lunch, and you are very tired.'^ 

This little kindly preparation made for her, 
struck Ethel to the heart ; her eyes filled with 
tears, and she shaded her face with her hand to 
hide them. 

^^ Thank God, who has upheld me,'^ she thought 
within herself, '' I am not a traitress. I can 
accept her kindness. I have not treacherously 
sapped the foundations of her house; I have 
refused happiness at such a cost. But I can 
love Balph still, though I shall soon be to him 
only a dream — a shadow which touched the 
morning of his life and fled away. 

Mrs. Hatherleigh saw the small hand hiding 
the tear-fiUed eyes — saw the wan look, the 
patient wistfiilness, the solemn peaceful sorrow 
on the sweet face, but she uttered no word to 
startle the heart-stricken girl from the calm she 
assumed so well. She watched her jealously, 
wondering at the shadow of patient pain upon 
her, wondering at the peace shining serene out 
of her dark eyes-wondering, not believing, 
and yet fighting faintly all the while with 
her prejudice, her long, long fear and in- 
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dedsion^ and — she owned it now — her blind 
dislike. 

'' I want to talk to you, if you are rested/^ 
she said, abruptly ; " but not if it should vex 
you/' 

''Why should it vex me?^' asked Ethel, a 
little surprised. 

" Because I have to speak of serious things, 
and the young are not always pleased to have 
sorrow intruded on them.'' 

Ethel smiled wistfully at this. 

"My youth has not been so happy, that I 
cannot understand what sorrow is," she said. 
" Surely you do not think me so impatient that 
I should be angry to hear of it." 

''No, you seem patient," returned Mrs. 
Hatherleigh; "you have stayed here patiently 
to please a poor invalid, although no one has 
been very kind to you." 

" Do not say that," interposed Ethel. " In 
a time of sickness and trouble guests do not look 
for much attention. I have only wondered " 

"You have wondered why we invited you 
here," interrupted Mrs. Hatherleigh ; " why we 
have pressed you to stay, apparently not liking 
you all the while ?" 

Ethel flushed painfully, then grew white, and 
leaned back in her chair with a sick feeling of 
anguish at her heart 

" You are very frank," she said, &intly. 
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"You mean I am very cruel/^ said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh^ and the fair proud face flushed in 
its turn, and the keen eyes fixed on Ethel grew 
dark with a strange shadow. 

''No, not cruel/^ returned Ethel, and her 
low, gentle voice trembled. '' Prom words Mr. 
Hatherleigh has said to me, I think you know 
my true name, and I am not surprised you 
cannot like me/^ 

The shadow in those searching eyes grew so 
deep, that in a less proud woman Ethel might 
have thought tears were gathering there, but in 
Mrs. Hatherleigh this seemed impossible. 

'' I do not deny that you are right,^^ she 
said. ''So you can make allowances for a 
prejudice V^ 

" Yes ; I never look for love from any one,^^ 
said Ethel. 

The simple words were so desolate, and the 
girPs voice had such a ring of pathos in it to- 
day in her new sorrow, that it struck a chord 
in Mrs. Hatherleigh^s heart, and held her 
silent. 

"Prejudices blind us greatly,^^ she said in a 
moment; "but surely in your case they have 
not cut you off from all affection ? You are too 
beautiful for that. You have many gifts,^' she 
added ; " you are not poor, although circum- 
stances gave you '^ she hesitated, and a 

weary sigh broke from her lips — " gave you a 
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wicked parent, and deprived you of a mother^s 
care. 

^'You are cruel now/^ said Ethel, softly. 
'^But perhaps you cannot guess how bitterly 
I have felt the waut of a mother — ^how hard I 
have thought it to be separated from her, she 
being living, yet not caring to see my face/^ 

'• Such a mother as yours is not worth regret- 
ting/^ said Mrs. Hatherleigh, in her hardest 
tone. '^ She gave you up to a stranger at your 
very birth — a fortunate thing, perhaps, for 
you. You have been in better hands than 
hers/' 

'^ You must not judge my mother,'^ cried 
Ethel, a little impetuously. ^^Poor, wretched, 
wrecked, and heart-broken, she had grown 
desperate when she parted with me ; out of her 
very love for her child she let me go. You shall 
not say a word to me against her. There are 
things I cannot bear from a Hatherleigh, and 
this is one.'' 

Mrs. Hatherleigh's proud face had flushed a 
little as she listened, yet she answered quite 
calmly, and with a smile half sad on her 
lips. 

" So you have courage to defend the absent V 
she said. ^^ May you not owe that to Mr. 
Dalton's teaching ? He is a man whom I 
honour very much. If he had not been your 
guardian — if you had always lived with the 
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mother you deplore, I doubt if you would ever 
have seen Hatherleigh/^ 

" And why should I see Hatherleigh 5^' 
thought Ethel. '^ Why should this proud 
woman consider it such a privilege to be under 
lier roofj that I should be glad to stay^ though 
disliked and secretly unwelcome V 

The keen eyes fixed on her redii her thoughts 
quite well. 

^' You do not look on your visit to Hathar- 
leigh as a very happy thing/' she said ; '' but 
wait and see what will come of it before you 
judge. If through you, a man grown obstinate 
with age and sorrow, shotdd be won to do justice, 
you will be glad you came — will you not V^ 

^' I should be glad indeed,^' replied Ethel, and 
her voice trembled. ^^ Nothing would give me 
so much joy as to aid in that righteous cause. 
But it lies in your hands, Mrs. Hatherleigh^ not 
in mine/' 



" In mine, child V' she said. " You make a 
sad mistake there.'' 

'^Yes, in yours," replied Ethel^ steadily. 
^' Mr. Hatherleigh asks constantly for his grand- 
son, and yet you refuse this natural request. 
Let him come to him, let him see his face^ and 
there will be no more talk of unjust wills, such 
as vexed me the other day." 
. '^ Is that your rash judgment ?" asked Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, mournfully. " I should cause then 
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the very injustice I fear. Wait patiently — I will 
send for Ralph Ilatherleigh in time enough/^ 

'^ Mr. Hatherleigh has told me that both you 
and Lady Augusta resisted his unjust, odd 
fancies/^ resumed Ethel ; '^ so I know you wish 
only to do what is right ; this is why I ventured 
to suggest you should yield to his request. Pray 
do not talk of ^ time enough/ but send for your 
grandson at once.^' 

" It is impossible at present/' said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. ^^You must wait, at least until 
my son returns home. He is expected now in a 
few days.'' 

" It is not I who have to wait," replied Ethel, 
'^ it is Mr. Hatherleigh, and he is too feeble to 
bear delay." 

*' I intend to wait till my son's return," said 
Mrs. Hatherleigh, in that steady imperative voice 
of hers. " I will not stir till then. You seem 
very anxious in this young man's cause," she 
added, and her piercing blue eyes, fixed on 
Ethel's face, mai'ked the painful blush that flew 
swiftly over it, leaving it white as a snow-drop as 
it passed away. 

^^ Will you try in imagination to put yourself 
in my place ?" said Ethel, trembling exceedingly. 
^' Will you try to measure all the pain I feel 
when I listen to Mr. Hatherleigh ? You know 
he talks to me of leaving his estate to a 
Hartrow ?" 
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But he never shall I" interposed the firm 
voice again. " It is an old man's madness. 
You and I must save him from yielding 
to it.'' 

'' What can I do ?" asked Ethel, sadly. '' And 
if you will not consider my painful position 
here, I must vindicate my honour myself. I 
must leave Hatherleigh." 

"I cannot let you go/' said Mrs. Hather- 
leigh, and her low resolute tone seemed to 
Ethel to have the ring in it of an iron will and 
purpose. 

" You cannot wish me to remain here when 
my presence may lead to such a wrong," said 
Ethel, resolutely. '^ Think how frightful it would 
be if Mr. Hatherleigh carried out his resolve. 
You yourself would suspect me ; the shadow of 
such a dishonour would be worse than death. I 
cannot stay in this house and risk it !" 

^^ Would you hate so much to see Hatherleigh 
pass to a Hartrow ? Am I to believe you are 
so purely disinterested ?" asked her hostess. 

This is too much !" cried Ethel, indignantly. 
Mrs. Hatherleigh, I have always been an un- 
welcome guest here, although, for some strange 
cause of which I am ignorant, you have insisted 
on my stay ; I shall write to my father to-night, 
and bid him fetch me." 

" To your father !" said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 
Oh, you mean to Mr. Dalton. Yes, write to 
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him ; I shall be glad to see him. Tell him so^ 
and say I hope he will be my guest for a' few 
days. I want him to meet my son. Captain 
Hatherleigh.'^ 

"I will deliver your message/^ said Ethel; 
" but when he hears what I have to say, I do not 
think he wiU pain me by remaining/^ 

" Ah, the young are always impatient/^ said 
Mrs. Hatherleigh. " You find it grievous to 
bear for a little while with an old *man^s whims ; 
you think it hard to suffer circumstances which 
seem to cast a shade of suspicion on you. Do 
yon know for how many years I have borne to be 
called a proud, bitter, unjust woman ? — a woman 
who out of cold dislike to a daughter-in-law, 
has striven to set a father's heart against his 
children.^^ 

" I have heard you so spoken of,^^ said Ethel, 
a little coldly ; '^ but you Have always had it in 
your power to clear away such a reproach ; and 
since you confess yourself anxious for justice, I 
own I am surprised that you have endured such 
a stigma even for a week.^^ 

*^ I have endured it almost as many years as 
there are in your life,^^ returned Mrs. Hather- 
leigh. " This gives me the right to ask you to 
suffer somewhat in your turn. It will not be 
for long. I only wait for my eldest son^s 
arrival ; you may leave Hatherleigh then, if you 
will.^^ 

VOL. II. 12 
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Her voice was perfectly low and gentle, but 
there was a bitter ring in its silvery tone, and 
her deep-set unsmiling eyes were fixed on Ethel 
in a way which made the girl's heart beat pain- 
fully. Mrs. HatherleigVs cruel courtesy was 
harder to bear than the savage roughness of the 
old squire, and EtheFs spirit rebelled against it, 
and also against the strange tyranny which held 
her here, though saying almost in plain speech, 
^' I dislike and distrust you.^^ 

"Excuse me, Mrs. Hatherleigh,'^ she said, 
with firm gentleness ; " I see no reason why I 
should be detained here for Captain Hatherleigh's 
arrival, when I have urgent reasons of my own 
for wishing to leave.'^ 

^^ Have you had no reasons also for wishing to 
«tay ?" asked Mrs. Hatherleigh, in the same 
€old, civil tone. " Has it not been very con- 
venient to you these few weeks past to remain in 
this neighbourhood V 

As the cruel question struck on Ethel's ear a 
flush of crimson covered her neck and face; then 
the blood rushed back to her heart in a tide of 
agony, making her look like a marble statue of 
fear and pain. She gazed at Mrs. Hatherleigh 
in silence, in the very bewilderment of terror ; 
and her hands, dropping down in their faintness, 
fell upon her lap, and touched the roses lying 
there. Then she burst into bitter tears, and 
icould not for many minutes hold back the pas- 
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sionate, indignant sorrow which rent her heart. 
It was that forlorn touch of the dying flowers 
that opened the floodgates of her grief ; it was 
these which, in the momentary weakness of her 
terror, overcame her calmness; hut Mrs. Hather- 
leigh deemed her agitation arose from her re- 
mark alone, and she bent over her with a sudden 
contrition in her voice and manner. 

^^I am afraid I am not a very amiahle 
hostess/^ she said, a little constrainedly, " but I 
am really sorry my inadvertent words have dis- 
tressed you so much. I would not have 
spoken them had I known they would have 
given you pain/^ 

^^ Pain V^ echoed Ethel, in a bewildered way. 
" Oh, what shall I do ? I have not a friend 
whom I can trust.^^ 

Mrs. HatherleigVs return to courtesy did not 
appear to stretch into friendship ; for although 
she bestowed on her guest every attention that 
politeness demanded, she did not soothe her 
agitation by a single caressing word or touch. 
She was still cold, still watchful, noting EtheFs 
tears as silently as she had often before noted 
her commonest words or her patient smile. 

'^ I do not see what a friend can do to help 
you,^^ she said. " If a young lady permits 
herself clandestine meetings with a lover, 
she must expect to become the subject of re- 
mark.'^ 

12—2 
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Ethel gazed at her in amazement, while a 
burning blush swept over her face. 

'^ Was it for this you think I stayed at Hather- 
leigh T^ she asked, as her lips shook. 

"Certainly I thought so/^ returned Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, stiffly. 

In her pain, in the anguish of the forlorn, 
patient love which, with such gentle nobleness, 
she had resigned that day, Ethel could scarce feel 
happy that her worst fear was relieved, and the 
secret of her visit to the cottage was yet un- 
guessed at. Still it took a load from her heart, 
and she was able to answer steadily — 

" You mistake me, Mrs. Hatherleigh. If I 
had a reason for feeling glad when you pressed 
me to remain here, it was not the one you sup- 
pose; and if I have sometimes met a person 
who — ^who I own is dear to me/^ she added, and 
her lip quivered, and her voice broke from its 
steadiness, " I still have strength and courage 
to act as I ought ; and it is because I wish to 
escape the pain of future meetings that I now 
earnestly desire to leave Hatherleigh.^^ 

" I do not see the least necessity for your 
immediate departure,^^ returned her cold hostess, 
" or for your giving up your lover either. His 
mother and father can make no objection to 
you.'^ 

EthePs cheeks burned at this. " There speaks 
her old scorn of her son^s wife,^' she thought. 
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" She flings the same contempt on a Spence that 
she does on me. She would have me think that 
she does not care whom the son of a Spence 
marries ; but if I dared be so wicked as to take 
her at her word, she would cast off Ralph for 
ever, and all hope of justice for him would be 
lost. Ah, I understand her pride too well to be 
deceived.^^ 

'^ I think his father and mother would object 
most justly,^^ she said, with a sort of forlorn 
pride ; '^ so would Mr. Dalton, and so should I. 
Years ago I resolved never to bring dissension or 
shame into any family; and my resolve is as 
firm now when my heart is broken, as it was 
then when it was untouched, and I never thought 
to feel so desolate as I do to-day.'^ 

Her words brought a little touch of fever to 
Mrs. HatherleigVs worn cheek, and the glitter 
of unshed tears to her deep eyes, but she was 
still watchful and distrustful. 

'^ So you love this young man ?^^ she said; 
'^ or is it his position, his prospective fortune, 
which you feel hard to give up ?" 

" I have said farewell to him to-day for ever,^^ 
replied Ethel ; '* that answers your last question. 
As for the first ^^ 

But tears stopped her words, her shaking lips 
refused to obey her will, and lifting the flowers 
to her face to hide it, she wept a moment in 
silence. 
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'^ He gave me these," she said, trying to smile 
a little as she recovered calm. '^ I am going to 
keep them all my life long." 

Ethel had not said her love was great, and 
pure, and deep, she had not even confessed her 
love in words, but it was all told now in her 
patient tears and in the serene sad look on her 
sweet face. The coldest heart seeing these must 
have been touched, for they spoke with the for- 
lomest, moumfiillest eloquence that sorrow and 
her blind guide love can utter. They struck 
upon that remembrance ever green within us — 
the memory of youth; and feeling a sudden 
wound upon her soul Mrs. Hatherleigh's pride 
gave way. 

" "We were all young once," she said softly. 
'' I can understand your sorrow ; but do not 
grieve hopelessly. It ought to comfort you to 
know that Lady Augusta has , long wished for 
this, and if Lord and Lady Coryton should at 
first object ^" 

But here EtheFs flushed and amazed look 
arrested the words on Mrs. Hatherleigh's lips. 

" Is it possible that I am mistaken ?" resumed 
Mrs. Hatherleigh ; '^ and it is not Lord Brimble- 
combe of whom you are thinking V^ 

" No indeed," answered Ethel with crimsoned 
cheeks. 

Mrs. Hatherleigh flushed also, and a shade of 
infinite vexation darkened her fair face. 
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^' Of whom, then, are we talking V she asked 
drily. " Let us understand each other. I wish 
to have your confidence.^^ 

Her manner was softer than her words, which 
seemed imperious, as if she demanded confidence 
as a right. Ethel felt this strangely, and yielded 
to it instinctively, she knew not why. 

'^ Should I have spoken of him to you V\ she 
said. '^ Could I have given myself the pain of 
speaking if you were not very near to him, and 
had not a right to hear the truth ? Oh, I could 
not have sufiered this anguish if his name and 
yours had not been the same.^' 

'^ Ralph Hatherleigh ! Is it possible you are 
speaking of that young man ?" 

Mrs. Hatherleigh^s voice was so sharp and full 
of pain, that Ethel trembled as she heard it. To 
speak she had herself torn away her veil of shy- 
ness, and she was shrinking and quivering now 
with the agony of that suffering; yet in the 
midst of her sorrow nhe felt for the pain ringing 
out in that sharp voice — she felt the wounded 
pride and family honour which spoke in that sad 
cry. 

'^ Do not fear,^' she said ; *^ I have told you 
we are parted. I shall never see Ralph Hather- 
leigh again.^^ 

'^ You have done well ; I hope you will not 
break through your resolution. You ought 
never to have met him/^ 
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Mrs. Hatherleigh spoke sternly, with her 
proud face flushed and her eyes flashing haughty 
fire. 

'' You must give me your promise/^ she said, 
" that you will speak to Ralph Hatherleigh no 
more : I insist on this.^^ 

Her sharp words stung Ethel's spirit. '' Am 
I her servant or her slave/' she thought, '' that 
she dares speak to me in such a tone of owner- 
ship r 

" Why should I promise you ?" she said reso- 
lutely. " I have promised myself, that is enough. 
There is no need of any other word ; my honour 
is as firm as the Hatherleigh pride. You will 
not break down the one, nor I the other/' 

She turned towards the door, but Mrs. Hather- 
leigh's voice — a slight quiver in it — called her 
back. 

"I will not doubt your honour," she said. 
" I respect Mr. Dalton ; I think he has taught 
you well j but ^ blood is stronger than water,' as 
the proverb says ; and being tempted, you might 
break your promise, as your mother did. You 
must go no more to Hatherleigh Heath." 

*^ I am your guest," answered Ethel, trembling, 
''not your daughter or your servant. I owe you 
no obedience. Old David Hartrow left me a 
legacy at the cottage. I must attend to his 
commands, not yours. I shall go there to- 
morrow and the next day; by that time I hope 
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his bequest will be in safer hands — then I need 
go no more. You have alluded to the poor, 
ignoble blood in me ; you have cruelly insinuated 
there is no honour in it, no truth — that, being 
tempted, it must prove false and base. Oh, Mrs. 
Hatherieigh, your husband in his roughest mood 
would not have cut my heart with such words as 
those — words a thousand times meaner and more 
ignoble than my poor name. No, he never hurt 
me so ; he even owned the poor nian^s sins might 
have risen from the rich main's hate. And am 
I here beneath your roof of my own free will ? 
Did you not send for me ? Mrs. Hatherieigh, I 
am prouder than you. I would not insult a 
guest lower and less happy than myself, even if 
the enmity of a thousand years of caste and race 
stood between us.^^ 

Not interrupting her even by a sigh, Mrs. 
Hatherieigh listened as she spoke these words 
brokenly, with pauses in her speech, and tears 
held back, and colour fading till her cheek was 
like a lily's leaf when she ended. Then the worn 
face of her listener smiled, and there flashed into 
her deep-set eyes a strange look, which she veiled 
instantly with drooped lids. 

'^ I forgot you were my guest/^ she said. 
'^ Old people, you know, forget many things, and 
the young school them now-a-days; but old 
people remember also — memory is the last privi- 
lege age leaves us. I remember you said a 
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Hatherleigh could not wed a Hartrow ; you have 
said it to my husband and to me. Mind^ I am 
recaliing only your own words ; I expect you to 
recollect them/ 

'' Am I likely to forget them ?' asked Ethel, 
sadly. 

'' I have seen girls forget stronger words when 
their fancies moved them/^ returned Mrs. Ha- 
therleigh. " And now, if you are wise, you will 
throw away those silly flowers. The sight of 
them in your hand vexes me/' 

'' They will never hurt your sight again,'' said 
Ethel, wistfully ; " they and I will soon pass out 
of your vexed eyes for ever. These poor roses 
are all I shall retain belonging to Hatherleigh. 
You will not begrudge me this little pleasure ? 
— only a childish fancy, I own — ^a poor, silly, 
girlish possession — just a few faded leaves ; but 
they will speak to me in a voice I shall never 
hear again ; they will tell me of the love and the 
happiness that can never; never be mine." 

Mrs. Hatherleigh was silent. Perhaps she 
could not speak, for her drooped eyelids quivered, 
and there was a curious paleness about her lips 
which aged her fair face strangely. 

" May I go ?" said Ethel ; '' I am very tired.'' 

Then she felt the fevered touch of a hand 
upon her arm, and Mrs. Hatherleigh's voice said, 
a little brokenly — 

Will you kiss me, child ?" 
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Ethel kissed her. 

" For my dear lovers sake/^ she said to herself, 
*^ because she is his father^s mother/' 

The fevered, aged hand, a little wrinkled, a 
Ifttle worn but fair still, did not let her go as 
their lips parted. 

'^ You have never had a mother's care, child,V 
she said suddenly. ^' Now for a moment think 
me your mother, and let me give you a word of 
motherly counsel. Cease your visits to David 
Hartrow's cottage. If your name were the 
poorest in all the land, you should not 
give occasion to evil tongues to speak ill 
of it.'' 

Ethel was very pale. 

*' I have said I cannot obey your wish in this," 
she answered, in a trembling voice ; '^ no, not 
even if it brings down slander on my head. I 
am defenceless ; I must bear it." 

^^ I am sorry you are so resolved," said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, letting her hand go now. " You 
are but slightly acquainted with my eldest son's 
wife ?" she added, abruptly. 

'^ Very slightly," replied Ethel ; '' I have not 
spoken to her since I was a child." 

" I will not say she is a wicked, foolish 
woman," continued Mrs. Hatherleigh ; '^ I want 
you to confess she has had forbearance shown 
her in this house ; but I will say you do wrong 
to copy her. There is nothing will shut the 
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heart of a Hatherleigh against you like walking 
in the steps of Lina Spence/^ 

Ethel knew there were no good thoughts of 
her daughter-in-law in Mrs. Hatherleigh^s mind, 
hence the threatening words did not strike her 
ear with much force. 

^^ So you think me like Ralph's mother V^ she 
said, half smiling. 

" Yes, and I warn you,^^ resumed Mrs. Hather- 
leigh, and her silvery voice grew harder, ^' that if 
you continue in this course, even Lady Augusta, 
who has always been your friend, wiQ forsake 
you. She has been so much your friend, that, 
regardless of your parentage, she would have 
seen you her favourite nephew^s wife. Strange 
as you may deem this, it is true. Well, even she 
will confess that ' blood is stronger than water ^ 
— I cannot help giving you that cruel saying 
again — and you will lose her esteem for ever.^' 
' Ethel could not hear such words as these 
without sorrow, but she met them steadfastly 
with a pale firm look upon her face. 

"I should be soiTy to lose Lady Augusta's 
friendship,^' she said, ^^ but I am so placed that 
I cannot turn back. If I lose all the world I 
must do what my own conscience tells me is 
right.'' 

" You are headstrong," said Mrs, Hatherleigh, 
and her tone was harder still. '^ Once more I 
warn you that Lina Spence did what you are 
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doing. She sought adventures, she loved mys- 
teries, she met lovers — to-day one, to-morrow 
another — she braved all advice and all opinion, 
and you will see that she will yet live to be the 
-^orld^s scorn. A woman, who hedges herself 
about with falsehood, must expect to see her 
defences fall one day like a wall of cards.^^ 

It was Ralph's mother of whom she was speak- 
ing so cruelly, and Ethel could not help it if her 
face was clouded, and her heart was angry. 

" I know you do not like Mrs. Ralph Hather- 
leigh,'' she said. 

" Not like her V cried Mrs. Hatherleigh, with 
flushing cheeks. ''It is more than a question 
of like and dislike between her and me. It is a 
question of life and death ^^ 

Here she stopped abruptly, and glanced at 
Ethel with a look of pain in her deep eyes. 

'' For the sake of her child, who, we hope, 
is worthier than herself, all the Hatherleighs 
have shown that woman infinite mercy. But it 
is vain to hope for a dove in the eaglets nest,^^ 
she said, sighing, speaking as if to herself. Then, 
with a sudden change of voice and manner, she 
addressed Ethel. " I will not detain you longer, 
Miss Dalton. You have sadly disappointed 



me.^' 



It was hard to be dismissed under a shadow 
of unjust suspicion, and Ethels heart swelled 
as she rose languidly and moved away. 
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"1 trust Mr. Dalton will do me the favour 
to remain my guest for a day or two, to meet 
my son/' continued Mrs. Hatherleigh ; " and 
since it will apparently be convenient to yoji 
to stay here a few days longer, Miss Dalton, 
I hope you will not object to do so/' 

Ethel bowed her head, bearing the sneer 
patiently, which had rung out in sharp bitter- 
ness from Mrs. Hatherleigh's lips, then she 
laid her hand on the door, but once more the 
cold voice of her hostess stayed her. 

" Miss Dalton, I have a small favour to 
ask of you,'' she said. '^Oblige me by not 
mentioning to Lady Augusta that you have 
met the young man, Ealph Hatherleigh. 
Above all, do not dividge to her that there 
is any attachment between you. Since it 
must be utterly given up, it is better to be 
silent concerning it." 

'^I gave my confidence to you," answered 
Ethel. ^'It almost seemed your right, but 
you need not fear that I shall bare my heart 
to Lady Augusta. I have suflFered too much 
in showing it to you. I shall never stab your 
pride again, Mrs. Hatherleigh, by confessing 
there has been any thought of love between 
one of your kin and David Hartrow's." 

" Say Lewis Hartrow, the poacher and felon, 
the coward who killed an honest man," re- 
turned Mrs. Hatherleigh bitterly; "do not 
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go back so far as David ; there was old-fashioned 
rough integrity in him/' 

The defenceless girl whom she thus struck 
so cruelly, gazed back at her with wild eyes, 
then covering her face with her hands she 
rushed away, weeping as she went. In her 
own room, she locked the door, and flinging 
herself on her knees, she cried out that she 
was mad to love a Hatherleigh, and she would 
go to her father that very hour; she would 
not stay another instant beneath this cruel 
roof. Then, with a shudder, she thought of 
the little cottage on the heath, and, weeping 
bitterly, she prayed for strength. 




r 




CHAPTER XI. 

HERE was a raging fever in Ralph 
Hatherleigh^s veins; and in the close- 
ness of the wood he could not breathe. 
He craved air, freedom, solitude; the thick 
canopy of leaves above him, the circling wall 
of green which shut him in on every side, 
seemed a prison, against which his heart beat 
angrily. He had plunged at first into the thick 
of the wood, and lost himself in the entangle- 
ment of its green wilds, but the agony on him 
was too fierce for this cramped space ; the trees 
pressed upon his throbbing brain, the inter- 
laced boughs stifled him. Yet he rushed 
onwards blindly, all things, time, place, dis- 
tance, thought itself, being indistinct to him in 
the first bewilderment of his sorrow ; and then 
he struck the river again, far below the charmed 
spot where he had gathered roses for Ethel, and 
across the water came the great free breath of 
the Tors, touching his cheek with the fresh cool- 
ness of a mermaid^s hand. Keeping within the 
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fringe of the wood which ran down through Sun- 
niehayes, he passed all the haunts of the old 
trapper unseen, and then dashing across the 
rocks and boulders of the stream, he found the 
springy heath of the Tors beneath his feet. He 
climbed on, higher and higher. Up among the 
mists, the " storms of darkness and the shadow 
of death/^ a man might find a place in which to 
hide his anguish. 

The Tors were a grand asylum for the miser- 
able. Only the sea-birds saw him here, or some 
lone hawk, spreading his broad wings across the 
cloud shadows lying on the peaks, or a flight of 
carrion-crows, wheeling homewards. And all these 
cared little for a living man. They would not 
turn in their flight for him, or droop their wings 
downwards, even if, like Prometheus, he were 
crying to the earth, 

** Ah woe ! 
Ah woe ! Alas ! pain, pain ever — ^for ever !" 

If he were a dead man, with white face turned 
upwards to the sky, they might stoop for him 
and find his bones sweet ; but a living man they 
pass by ; a worm lying on the ground is more to 
them than he. 

The solitude up here in these wilds was so 
solemn, that man and beast seemed changed 
by it, and took each other^s place as it were — 
man here being helpless,, and the creatures free 
— they the hunters now, he the prey. They lived 
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a roving life, joyful, healthful, finding food every- 
where ; he was circumscribed, bound in by the 
hills and rocks, prisoned by chasms and deep 
gulfs down which the torrents poured, by which 
he stood trembling while they flew ! In a word 
they were at home, he lonely and a stranger. 

Man, poor, wingless, slow-footed denizen of 
cities, what can he do here on the wild hills except 
kneel in awe, and worship the God who made 
them? His narrow vision takes in the huge 
peaks dimly, his uncertain step climbs carefully 
the jagged dangers of the way, and on the edge 
of some sudden precipice, some yawning chasm, 
he stands appalled. Hours of painful labour and 
of risk will scarcely swing him across the gulf; 
the bird laughs and flies over, and back and back 
again, while he makes the first knot in the strong 
rope to which he means to trust his shaking 
limbs. Again she soars from peak to peak — 
peaks which his eye can scarcely visit — and the 
sun and the snow are alike to her in the rapture 
of her freedom and her strength. 

Ah man, thou who hast subdued all things, the 
mountains are still too strong for thee ! — they 
are still untamed. Thy laws and trammels have 
no force here. The fetters thou hast forged so 
iron-strong for the festering town fall broken 
when they touch the hills. The mountain laughs 
in its strength at the footman and the horseman, 
and scarce sends an echo through its wilds when 
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the iron steed of steam crosses its borders. This, 
perchance, may make a narrow path for itself 
amid the granite fastnesses of the piled heights, 
but when its flash and its roar have passed, silence 
shall reign again, and the solitude of the great 
waste shall seem more solemn for this passing 
shadow of man^s power. Thus for ever shall the 
soul confess that " the strength of the hills is His,^' 
and He alone " putteth forth His hand upon the 
rock,^^ and ^^ overturneth the mountains by the 
roots/^ 

Ralph Hatherleigh did well to flee to the 
Tors, — to escape like a bird to the mountains, 
and await there for the calm, which the awful 
beauty and solitude of the heights, might breathe 
upon his soul. But it was long in coming, for 
young grief is blind, and the first wrench of the 
heart, when hope is torn away, is a pain which 
neither tongue nor pen can put in words. He 
did not even try to shape his fierce thoughts as 
he strode on, ever higher, always higher, quench* 
ing in bodily fatigue and a wild sense of danger 
the fevered anguish of his blood, the mad dis- 
quietude clouding the brain, and the curious, 
dim, half-formed fancy that it was all a dream, 
which ran through his pain in a ghostly way 
hard to shake off. It was real, too real. There 
was no need of this deceptive phantom, this 
lying, idle shadow of hope, to make it worse. 
This he said with set teeth, striving to bear the 
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truth bravely, and fling away himself his last 
shred of comfort. If he could only hate her, if 
he could only prove her false, deceitful, worldly, 
he might rise up from this despair, else it would 
kill him. Without her all the peopled earth 
was a solitude like this waste. It was her voice 
that had filled the air with music ; her breath 
had given the flowers their perfume ; her beauty 
had made them glorious and glad. They were 
all dimmed now, all dead, all broken. There 
was nothing worth living for — his heart was a 
desert, and he .carried the wilderness with him 
wherever he went. But she was false — ^utterly 
false ! She was not worth all this pain. Every 
smile she had given him was a lie. She had 
been meeting another lover all the while; she 
had confessed it cruelly, not sparing him even 
for pity's sake. 

Thus the tide of his flerce fever ran, with 
hope, love, doubt, jealousy, despair consuming 
him in turn. At last as the day waned he sat 
down against a rock, with his face seawards, '^ to 
think it out,'' he said, as if thought had not been 
torturing him all these long hours as he walked. 
He sat upon an overhanging crag, whose stupen- 
dous, jagged height juts out over one of those 
still, small, mountain lakes which lie hidden here 
and there among the lonely wilds of this heathy 
wilderness. The ^^ Devil's Looking-Glass," the 
common people call it, and a thousand weird 
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stories are gathered round its name^ and told 
softly on winter nights^ when the doors are shut 
and the winds are howling fiercely on the hills. 
These legends shroud it like some mystic gar- 
ment, through the veil of which the wayfarer, 
climbing rarely to this great height, looks down 
on its cold waters half-expectant of a sign from 
the spirit world. To a fanciful mind, standing 
alone in the solitude of this wild place, it would 
not seem so strange to see an elf start up from 
the pink blossom of the heath, or from within 
the bell of some lone flower whose shadow 
quivers in the lake. Or, if theie floated on the 
water shadowy and sad, some pale, weird demon 
face, vanishing at sight of human eyes, a man 
might yet go away untroubled, deeming the 
vision was but a dream, bom of the countless 
myths which haunt the memory, and brought to 
momentary life by the fitness of the scene. 

The awe and terror of the mountain, the 
gloom of its intense silence, and the shadows of 
its mighty cra^s were all around him, when 
Ralph Hatherleigh flung himself down in his 
weariness to heap sins on the head of his love. 

Jealousy is so terrible that it hates and loves 
in one burning breath, and the man possessed by 
it is like a fire — dangerous. The moral sense is 
blinded in him, the restraints of law are flung 
down, the whole soul is overthrown, crime seems 
justice, deceit a duty. As well argue with 
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lightning and strive to stop its course, as reason 
with the human heart when jealousy has it in 
her grip. And Ralph Hatherleigh was a man 
on whom this passion got a firm hold quickly. 
The long bitterness in him helped it, the cloud 
on his fortunes helped it, the curious isolation in 
which he stood, the slights he always felt or 
fancied, helped it. And so it tore him as it 
would, and made his love a dire agony to which 
he clung still, though it rent his heart. 

At last from out the chaos of his grief and his 
argument — for he thought he argued with him- 
self — ^there grew a firm resolve to be convinced 
that Ethel loved his rival. There should be no 
self-deception, no mere suspicion, he would watch 
till he saw them meet at David Hartrow's, then 
he would leave her, and love a better woman; 
he would leave her to enjoy the riches and rank 
her worldly heart had craved and had so meanly 
won. 

It was strange he never thought of the reason 
she had given him herself for parting — ^her lowly 
origin; his jealousy swallowed up this and all 
other memories connected with her. The thou- 
sand proofs he had of her love for him, were 
shadows in his mind compared to the one proof 
he possessed of her love for another. 

In the sad resolve to which he came at last 
his fury burnt itself out, and there came in its 
stead a dull aching, a weariness past speech. 
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The miglit of the hills^ the gloom^ the loneliness^ 
the sUence began to oppress his spirit. The 
winds, awakening from their rest, were blowing 
chilly over him, sending the swift cloud-shadows 
flying over the blackened heath. Down below 
— far, far as the eye could reach — ^he saw the 
white spray of the sea curling up the granite wall 
of cliff that bound it ; he saw the long, huge 
rollers sweeping grandly in upon the beach ; he 
saw them break and scatter, but the noise of 
their roaring could not reach him. So the sea 
shone in his eyes like a painted sea beating on a 
painted shore. He sat with his. face turned 
westwards, and watched the mists arise and 
beheld — 

" The last glare of day's red agony, 
Which from a rent among the fiery clouds 
Bum*d far along the tempest-wrinkled deep." 

And this glare filling up his eyes, brought an 
unreal light about him, in which he saw the 
mists rolling and sweeping onwards, like clouds 
of blood. His sight was still dimmed and red- 
dened, and this strange feeling of unreality — as 
if he were looking at a picture, and seeing him- 
self in it as part of it — ^was growing stronger on 
him when he glanced upon the darkened lake, 
and saw the shadow of a man in the water, with 
gloomy face gazing downwards. Great heavens ! 
what a face it was ! What a wild, haggard^ 
haunted look it had ! What harsh misery there 
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was in every line I He marked this in the flash 
of a second^ and then the dim dreaminess about 
him, the curious sense of unreality, the painted 
sea, the painted shore, all vanished, and he knew 
he was alone in the wilds with a desperate 
man. 

If for one single instant Ralph questioned his 
own sense of sight, and felt his veins chilled by 
a superstitious thrill, the next his heart beat 
warmly with the certainty of danger. Yet he could 
see only this strange lone shadow in the water, 
for the man himself was invisible. Apparently 
he was standing on a point of rock beneath the 
great overhanging crag on which Ralph sat, and 
this hid him completely from his view. But the 
shadow of the rock, and the shadow of his 
figure, blurred a little by the ripples and the 
rising wind, were flung across the lake by the 
glare of the setting sun. As for the shadow of 
the huge crag above him, that only skirted the 
water, being thrown by its situation and the 
light farther to the east, where it stretched far 
over the heathery slope. 

For a moment Ralph sat still and motionless, 
watching what might come, and, as he watched, 
the shadow vanished. It all happened in a 
second, and in another second Ralph was on his 
feet, and, striding to the verge of the precipice, 
he bent over it till his head reeled, and yet he 
saw nothing but jagged rocks and the deep, dark 
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pool. Then he rushed down the steep sides of 
the cliff in mad haste, risking his life at every 
step, and in an incredibly short space of time he 
reached the margin of the lake, to find its shores 
empty and silent, and nothing brooding over its 
cold waters but the mists and the shadows of the 
evening sky. He called aloud — ^but there was 
no answer except the wild echoes from the cliffs, 
which brought him back his voice wistfully. He 
had no weapon except a slight stick, and this he 
tried and bent once or twice before he set for- 
ward on his homeward journey. Every step he 
took now brought him down from the light into 
darkness. On these lower peaks the sun had 
set long ago, though he could still see a roseate 
hue on the high crag he had quitted ; and until 
the great rocks shut it in he could still see the 
quiver of red light upon the lake. Now the mists 
were all round him ; and the memory of that wild, 
haggard face was with him at every uncertain 
step he took. He thought he knew the path 
well ; but there is nothing so deceiving as that 
soft, treacherous, rolling mist, which closes in 
from every point, and hides from a man even the 
sight of his own eyes. 

After an hour's walking Ralph knew that he 
was lost upon the Tors, and, chilled to the bone 
by the cold wind and his own weariness, he sat 
down upon a rock, and lighting a cigar, smoked 
it out reflectively. 
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Where was he ? Where had he turned wrong ? 
Was he looking now north, south, east, or west ? 
If he was on the right path. Goat Tor should be 
on his right, the Seven Sisters on the left. But 
there was no answer to these thoughts except 
mists below, mists above, mists around him. If 
here and there, through the white, impalpable, 
treacherous veil, a great black rock loomed out, 
it was covered again in an instant, before the 
forlorn traveller could fix it in his memory, or 
even recognise its shape. The mists changed all 
things to the eye, famiUar forms grew to giants, 
and the highest Tors, if the rolling cloud left 
their summits bare a moment, dwindled into 
pigmy hills. 

As the weary wayfarer sat chilled, listening in 
the intense silence to his own heart-beat, he 
heard the trickling of water in the distance far 
beneath him. Could it be one of those little 
mountain brooks, which came down from the 
Tors to swell the river? and if so, might it not 
be wise to follow its course, and thus reach the 
valley? But how should he find the stream? 
He might go wandering on over this trackless 
waste, led by the sound of the trickling water, 
as by the voice of some evil sprite, till it brought 
him to his death. Then Ralph picked up some 
loose stones lying among the heath, and flung 
them on either side of him to sound his way ; 
and the stone he threw before him, just two steps 
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from his feet^ went crashing and roUing down a 
precipice^ awaking a thousand echoes in its fall* 
This made the perspiration start firom his fore* 
head in cold drops^ and he knew how mnch he 
loved his life, when he felt how near he had been 
to death. He sprang to his feet, but stood still, 
afraid for a moment to take a single step. 
Another instant the echoes died away, and silence, 
in her white veil, dropped down upon the hills 
again — yet only for a second ; for even as the 
echoes ceased, there came another crash, and a 
great stone went rolling down the precipice, 
stopping with a heavy thnd as it touched water. 
Ralph had not stirred; neither by hand nor 
foot had he sent this rock crashing down the 
^lastly death in front of him. And as the lonely 
echoes mshed up through the great hills, the 
ecHtrietion darted upon him that he was not 
akme. 

Tkamg tins last hour^s anxious walk, he had 
ioBf pfifsnaded himself the shadow in the water 
wa» at imxm — a fency, or perhaps his own shadow 
lOmofwtL o&Kqaely on the pool by some strange 
ragsay et die evening light. .Now he knew that 
it wan seitBer: it was the shadow of a living 
; aod the vision of that wild, haggard face 
tqftm his memory so vividly, that it 
to flit by him in the mist. 

He gipaspcd the stick he carried with a strong 
lumi^ and cried aloud — 
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'' Who is there V 

" Is there V* answered the echoes in mocking 
voices, as they went wildly flying up the heights 
above his head, and down the depths at his 
feet. 

" It is useless not to reply, for I saw you at 
the pool,'^ cried Ralph. 

^^ I saw you at the pool V* said the echo, 
sadly. 

" I have pistols ! Speak, or I'll fire !" shouted 
Balph. 

" Fire V shouted the hills back again. 

This was all ; there was no other answer ; and 
with his heart beating with angry strength, Ralph 
kept silence, a breathless silence, listening for a 
rustle, a step, the stirring of a pebble. And it 
came. A little stone, stirred by a noiseless foot, 
went gently, slowly down the steep, and stopped 
half-way, scarcely rousing an echo. 

" I hear you are near by,'' said Balph, in a 
low voice. *^ If you don't answer I shall make 
a spring and seize you, even if I die for it. I 
am lost here on the Tors ; you are a churl not 
to help a man. Put me in the right road, if 
you know it, and you have nothing to fear from 
me." 



He made a step forward, and then a sudden 
voice, so close to him that it made him start, 
called out to him to stop. 

" You cannot seize me," said the voice. '^ I 
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am on one side of the cliasm^ you on the other. 
If you make a single step towards me^ you step 
to your own death. Don't put your death on my 
conscience, Halph Hatherleigh.^' 




CHAPTER XII. 




HE words rang in Ralph's ears, holding 
him silent a moment in surprise ; then 
peering forward through the mist^ he 
cried aloud — 

" So you know me ! May I ask who you 
are ?'' 

" One whom you don't know/' was the reply; 
'^one whom you have never seen. I am a 
stranger at Hatherleigh ; I am a stranger every- 
where j God knows it ! But you needn't fear 
me ; I wouldn't hurt a hair of your 
head." 

" I don't fear any one," said Ralph, carelessly; 
"but if ypu know me, you can't well be a 
stranger in this country, and an honest man 
does not make a secret of his name." 

There was an instant's silence, then the voice 
replied again — 

" I'm only a poor traveller, and I don't think 
my name would do a gentleman much good." 
A tramp, I suppose," said Ralph, harshly ; 
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'^ Hatherleigh is a poor place for such as 
you." 

An abrupt laugh came floating over the chasm 
in reply. 

^' Fm poor enough everywhere, but I have 
not said I was at Hatherleigh. Indeed it is 
many a long year since I was seen there. Good 
night. Fve a long way to go before 
dark." 

" Stop !" cried Ralph ; " show me my way 
before you go yours." 

He called loudly, for by the sound of the 
man's voice it was evident he was already walk- 
ing onwards when he said good night. He came 
back a few steps now, but he still kept so far 
distant on his own side of the chasm that he and 
Ralph continued invisible to each other, as had 
been the case during the time of their short 
dialogue. 

^^Why do you stay here?" said the man, 
sharply. '•' Every minute wasted in this mist is 
worth a man's life. Where do you want to go ?" 

" I want to get down to Suipiiehayes," 
answered Ralph. 

^^ You must have turned wrong three miles 
back at least," said the man ; ^^ you must return 
over the road you came, and take the path to 
the left to the Seven Sisters." 

^'\ shall never find it in the mist/' said 
Ralph. 
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" That^s true/' returned the voice. " YouVe 
come over the worst bit of road there is on the 
Tors, and I doubt if you^d get back as safe as 
you\e come/^ 

" Then what am I to do 5^^ asked Ralphs some- 
what disconsolately. He was in fact discouraged 
by the aspect of affairs — a night on the Tors in 
the chill mist being both disagreeable and 
dangerous. To a stranger it might have seemed 
nothing; but to one who knew how bitterly the 
morning broke up here, and how various were 
the treacherous dangers which lurked in the 
way^ the prospect had many alarms. It was the 
last risk that a man acquainted with the Tors 
from boyhood would like to run, and Ralph knew 
perfectly that many a life had been lost in the 
trial. Still, to scramble back, in this dreary 
mist, over the dangerous road he had passed, 
seemed impossible. He thought with a shudder 
of the probability of a fall or an accident ; for 
if either of these occurred to him, he might lie 
maimed or dying for hours, or even days, without 
any succour reaching him in these wilds. No 
one would think of looking for him here ; the 
crows might pick his bones first. He had time 
to let all this flash through his mind, for there 
was a moment's hesitation and silence before the 
man answered him. 

" I can't tell what you are going to do,'' he 
said, roughly. 
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" What are you going to do yourself?^' asked 
Ralph. 

" From where I stand I can get down to the 
valley in half an hour, if I choose/^ was the 
reply. 

Then why canH I V^ asked Ralph. 
Because you are on one side of this gully, 
and I on the other/^ said the man coolly ; '^ and 
I suppose you^d hardly like to cross it at the risk 
of your life — at the risk of twenty lives if you 
had them/^ 

"Then why did you do it?^^ demanded 
Ralph. 

" For a reason that you^U never have, I hope. 
It is a good rampart between a man and bis 
enemies, isn^t it?'' 

'^ Well, a man doesn't want a defence from 
his friends," said Ralph. " Show me the safest 
point to cross at." 

" You can't jump it, I tell you," returned the 
other, eagerly. 

" If you can I can," persisted Ralph, reso- 
lutely. 

" No such thing," said the man. ^^ I'm used 
to gullies — I'm used to many desperate things ; 
to save his life a man can make a good 
spring." 

" It is of no use talking, I am going to do 
it," rejoined Ralph ; " so if you like to help me 
you may ; if not, I must do the best 1 can." 
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" I am not going to help you/^ said the voice, 
fading farther into the mist. ^' And I warn you, 
it is a most desperate spring, and certain deatli 
if you fail/^ 

"Then stand clear '/^ cried Ralph. "I am 
going to jump." 

" Not here, for vour lifers sake V* exclaimed 
the traveller, turning sharply back. " There is 
no foothold on this side, the rocks are slippery 
as ice with this wet mist. Go further down. 
I suppose I must help you sooner than see you 
kill yourself." 

Tliis he said in a grumbling tone ; and, fol- 
lowing his directions, Ralph walked onwards till 
called on to stop. 

" Now, if you will venture on this leap, here 
is your best chance," said the man ; " the ground 
is level for a little way here. Where you were 
going to jump it is like a wall on this side, and 
you would have gone down into the gully like a 
stone, rd offer you my hand, but the chasm is 
too' wide for you to reach it; and such half help 
would only do you harm. Now go back as far 
as you can, then take a run, and spring for your 
life." 

" Out of the way then !" cried Ralph. 

In another instant he was over, and stood for 
a second breathless on the brink of the precipice,' 
looking at the horrible danger he had passed. 
The next second he turned startled, and stretched 
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out his hands through the cold air, for there 
flashed by him, half veiled by the mist, the 
same wild haggard face he had seen reflected 
in the lake with the glare of the sunset 
on it. 

*' Great heavens ! why have you done this T* 
he cried, excitedly, as this strange figure, flash- 
ing past him, leaped the chasm with a sort 
of dreadfiil haste, but with a spring like a 
deer. 

'^ Well, this is' a good sort of place for a man 
to have between himself and his firiends, as well 
as his foes, and you wont cross after me,^^ was 
the reply. ^^ YouVe had enough of it, I ex- 
pect.^^ 

^' Quite so,^^ said Ralph, still breathless. ^^ I 
donH see any sense in risking one's life use- 
lessly.^' 

He felt angry at the stranger's suspicion of 
himself, and yet could not help admiring the 
strength, and skill he had displayed in that 
terrible leap. The admiration it seemed Vas 
mutual. 

" You are pretty good jumper,'' said the odd 
wayfarer. *' I expect there's only you and me 
in Hatherleigh, who could take this gully at a 
spring." 



(C 



Perhaps not," said Ralph. ^' Now, how must 
I get down to the Seven Sisters ? You seem 
to know these Tors better than . I do, and 
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yet Fve lived in the shadow of them all my 
life/' 

'^ And so have I, perhaps/' returned the other, 
with a sort of bitterness. ^^ They are Hather- 
leigh land^ and as stony and hard as a Hather- 
leigh heart. But there's no more time to waste 
in talk. The way to the Seven Sisters is hard, 
but not too hard for you." 

Here in short, sharp words he gave Ralph, 
directions to find, and continue the diflScult path 
he had to follow. It was a mere goat track, and 
one so precipitous that it was rarely or never 
attempted by hump-n foot. 

^^ And what are you going to do ?" asked 
Ralph, when he had listened to all the instruc- 
tions given him. " Ought we not to keep 
together? If anything happened to you, my 
conscience would accuse me very painfully for 
having left you here alone." 

^'You needn't trouble about me," said the 
man. ^' I shall cross over again when you are 
gone." 

"Then why not come now?" expostulated 
Ralph. 

" I'm too old a traveller to trust myself on 
the same side of a gully with a man who brags 
he has pistols with him," returned the other, 
bitterly. 

Ralph did not answer by confessing he had no 
pistols. He felt strange misgivings about that 
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wild sad face — it had a stamp on it such as he 
had never seen. It might be madness, it might 
only be desperation shining out of those haggard 
eyes, but either way there was danger, and 
Ralph did not desire to rouse the curiously 
reckless despairing spirit, which through his appa- 
rent calm spoke in the wild aspect of the man. 

"Very well, then,^^ he said; " you prefer I 
should go my way, and you yours. Agreed ! 
only I should be glad to know you had safely 
crossed this place. It wont be pleasant to be 
accused of murder, if your bones are found at 
the bottom of the gully a year hence.^' 

" If that's all you care about/' replied the 
traveller, " I'll shout out when you get down to 
the Seven Sisters to let you know I'm safe. I 
shan't cross till you are as far as that," he added, 
carelessly. 

" No cry from this place can reach me down 
there,*' said Ralph, " shout as loud as you will." 

^* I have made a cry go further many a time," 
returned the man ; *^ there's no fear of your not 
hearing me. Go at once, else there'll be more 
chance of the crows picking your bones than 
mine, and I'm a likelier man to be accused of 
murder than you." 

" Very well, then," said Ralph.' " Since 
you will have things your own way, I bid you 
good night." 

He took two steps, and was instantly as in- 
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visible as though he had gone a thousand miles; 
but all the way down the perilous descent there 
followed him through the white mist, a haunting 
shadow of the haggard face, which had so swiftly 
set such danger between it and himself, rather 
than stand by his side a moment. 

" Was he afraid of me, or what was it V he 
thought. *^ It did not seem like fear. And 
why keep himself so far back in the mist, that, 
except that time when his face flashed by me 
as he leapt the chasm, I scarcely saw it even 
indistinctly ? Two dim figures we were to each 
other as we stood face to face, with the rolling 
mists and death between us. Perhaps he'll fall 
as he springs again ; if so, he'll be a dead man 
before my walk is ended. No one can fall on 
those rocks and live.'' 

The thought of that sharp, haggard face, lying 
dead among the rocks and darkness of the ravine, 
quickened Ralph's steps strangely. 

^'I hate to think of a fellow-creature in 
danger,'' he said. "I shall be glad to hear his 
shout of safety, though he is nothing to me, and 
I shall never see him again. Not a pleasant man 
to see, either — some poor wretch escaped from 
an asylum, perhaps." 

Down near the Seven Sisters at last, whose 
stony forms loom out of the mist like ghosts of 
giants, filling up the valley dimly. In the fold 
of the hills, where the dark shapes of the Druid 
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circle strike his sight amid their white veil of 
clouds, Ealph paused a moment to rest. liis 
hair and hands were wet and chill with the 
mist, and his garments clung damp about him. 
He shivered with cold and sudden giddiness, and 
sat down upon a rock, overcome with weariness, 
not caring to go another step. As this lassitude 
crept upon him with paralysing touch, his head 
sank upon his hands, and though he knew that 
to sleep here would be to die, he did not rouse 
himself against the overpowering strength of that 
desire for slumber, which began to lock up 
sense and energy. To his giddy brain the moun- 
tains reeled around him, and tumbled down into 
the rolling mist, the seven weird sisters beckoned 
through their veil, the valley lying beneath him 
in which they stood, grew black as night, all 
things were swallowed up in darkness, and his 
eyes closed softly. 

A strange shrill cry awoke him — a cry so 
shrill that it pierced his ear like a fife — a cry so 
strg,nge, that this was the first time these ancient 
Tors had ever heard it. Unless indeed the savage 
Britons may have uttered such a cry two thou- 
sand years ago, when these stony sisters were in 
their youth. Ralph sprang to his feet at sound 
of it, and listened wonderingly, saying to him- 
self, ^^ It has saved my life/^ And so he went 
on his way in thankfulness, in better hope, and 
cheerfuller energy 
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'^ So that wild, queer fellow is safe/^ he said. 
^^ I'm glad of it. fie was right about making 
me hear him. Such a cry as that would have 
awaked me even two miles further on/' 

Comparatively speaking, the rest of the walk 
was easy — a woman, as we have seen, could 
climb it ; so Ralph was not long in reaching 
Sunniehayes, and was glad to drag his weary 
limbs out of the shadow of the Tors. 

Leaning over his garden gate, looking up at 
th«> silver moon, was old Job Byles. 

"Be that you, Mr. Ralph?'' he said, with a 
sort of leisurely surprise. " Why, you be come 
out of the clouds, sure !" 

"That's literally true. Job, for I'm come 
down from the Tors." 

At this Job glanced towards the thick white 
mists, through whose rolling masses there loomed 
out for a passing second a jagged peak, or a 
black hill-side. 

Rather you than me, sir," he said, coolly. 
I'd sooner fight with adders than with thera 
chill night-mists. If you cut your way through 
'em ever so fast, you're always right in the middle 
of 'em all the same." 

" Quite true. Job," was the reply ; " and I 
believe I've had a narrow escape for my life to- 
night. I'm very tired." 

With a nod, Ralph walked on with lagging 
limbs, but stopped again when Job spoke. 



it 
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'^ What be they ghashly ould Seven Sisters 
doing up there to-night T' he said, pointing to 
the clouds. 

^^ Nothing that I know of/^ laughed 
Ralph. 

The old trapper's keen eyes were still fixed 
upon the dim Tors, and he never moved them 
when he answered, "Nothing? Then I suppose 
it^s the ould Catamaran hisself got abroad 
for the night — and a grand scrimmage he's 
makiug/' 

"What do you mean?'' asked Ralph, half 
curiously, half laughing. 

" Pm going to bide here to yer it again," re- 
turned Job. " It's the queerest eek-cho coming 
down from the Tors that I ever heerd." 

" So you heard it, even !" said Ralph, laugh- 
ing outright. " Well, I should think that was 
about the longest cry a man could make." 

" A cry ?" said Job. " Was it that ?" 

" Yes," answered Ralph. " I was going to 
sleep, and should have died, I believe, only it 
woke me up, and saved me." 

" And was it the ould Catamaran ?" asked 
the trapper, quite gravely. 

" No, it was a man. Good night. Job." 

Job was suddenly quite changed; now the 
supernatural was off his mind, there was evidently 
something weightier in its place. 

" Mr. Ralph," he said, cautiously, and Ralph 
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stopped and looked round, ^^ what sort of a 
man T' 

But something stayed Ralph's answer. He 
owed that odd wayfarer his life ; he would give 
BO description of him to the trapper. 

" Do you want to snare him for your museum « 
Job ? I don't think he's a varmint ; but if 
he is, don't come to me for help. I didn't see 
him, and I'm too tired to talk." 

No one knew quicker than the old trapper 
when a man did not intend to give him an 
answer : he changed the subject abruptly, 

^^ Talking of snares, Mr. Ralph, you don't set 
none, 1 suppose, in Hatherleigh Wood, do you ?" 

" I !" cried Ralph, indignantly. *' What the 
de " 



^' You needn't swear," observed Job, coolly. 
*' I knew you didn't, only I thought I*d show 
you this." 

From his capacious pocket he drew forth a 
leveret, very young and small, snared in a queer 
way by a bit of wire and horsehair. Ralph lost 
half his fatigue instantly in the interest he felt 
as he examined this, and the little creature it had 
caught. 

^^ It's very odd," he said. 

" Darned odd," returned Job, and back went 
the hare into his pocket. *^ But don't you say 
nothing about it, Mr. Ralph, though you may 
join me in a night watch if you will." 
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*' Thanks/' he answered. ^^ Tm not up for it. 
Job/' 

"I'm going to watch David Hartrow's cot- 
tage/' said the trapper. 

Back came Ralph swiftly on his steps, with his 
face pale and his lips set. 

" I'll join in that !" he cried. " What have 
you heard more ? what do you know ?" 

" Nothing for sartain, only I suspect some- 
thing blacker than we can guess at just yet. 
There's a villain down here taking in that young 
lady you know of, making her think he's a 
gentleman, I suppose/' and Job laughed ; " so the 
sooner he's imairthed the better. You couldn't 
do her a better sarvice than show her what he is." 

Ralph grew white as death, and clutched the 
gate-post to hold himself upright. His resolve 
to watch the cottage, put before him in this new 
way, with a new suspicion, turned his heart sick, 
and he could not utter a word. 

" Now, look here/' continued Job ; " I knew 
you were a bit anxious about thic matter, so I 
wouldn't speak of it to no one else ; and if you 
like, we two will keep it to ourselves, and watcli 
together, and not say a word to nobody." 

*^ That will be the best way,'^ said Ralph, in 
a hopeless tone. " For pity's sake keep it secret, 
Job." 

The cunning old trapper smiled contentedly. 

'^ Trust me for that. I shan't say nothing 
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to the squire's keepers, nor to Lady Augusta 
neither, for the young lord is took in too, so 
it wont do to tell her nothing ; and if we want 
to save the young lady trouble, a quiet tongue 
is best/^ 

^^ Where shall I join you T' asked Ralph, his 
eyes flashing with a sudden fire. " Lord Brimble- 
combe is not taken in, depend upon it. He is 
the man himself/' 

If Job's eyes smiled, he hid the twinkle in 
them cunningly. 

^^ You shan't join me to-night," he said. 
" You are too tired. Come to-morrow night at 
one. You'll find me under the pines." 

Ralph, in his impatience, would have changed 
his resolve, if he could ; but Job was firm. 

^^ What good would you be in a fight," he 
asked, ^^ tired as you are ? Bring pistols with 
you to-morrow, Mr. Ralph; and don't go up 
the Tors in the arternoon," he added, with a 
grim smile. "Well, it was a good thing thic 
cry woke you up, else you wouldn't be here at 
all, and I dunno where I should look for as good 
a man, and one so willing to keep a secret, 
as you are. Cries be rum things, sir. I've 
heerd there's a very long rummy cry in 
Australy." 

With this innocent remark Job nodded a 
final good night, while Ralph went wearily up 
the glen with his mind so full of thought, he 
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scarce heard the old trapper^s last words, or 
heeded them. 

It was well perhaps to have a suspicion of 
poachers as a pretence for his watch, and for 
this reason Ralph was content that old Job should 
share it ; but it was no man of this sort whom 
Ethel Dalton had confessed she met. No, it 
was some one who had a higher rank and surer 
position to offer her than himself. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



I 




HEN grief coraes to a woman she sits 
in her chamber and weeps ; but when 
it seizes a man, he rushes forth and 
beats down his sorrow in revelry, or loses it in 
bodily fatigue. Ralph slept for very weariness, 
but he awoke to a bitter sense of loss and pain, 
of anger and jealousy, and that jaded look upon 
his face, which stole something from its youth- 
fulness, had in this one day so deepened in in- 
tensity that haggard lines had settled round his 
fresh lips, and his cheeks seemed hollow and 
worn. Ethel had stung his pride — ^this was what 
hurt him most — she had joined the ranks of his 
enemies, she had rejected him because all the 
rest of the Coryton world rejected him, because 
he was outside their noble and pompous pale, 
and, imperceptibly perhaps to herself, her mind 
had been influenced by their minds and had taken 
their tone. 

On this bright sunny Sabbath morning there 
was not a man in Coryton, whose spirit sympa- 
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thised so little with the Sabbath rest as Ralph 
Hatherleigh^s. 

^^ I have good news for you, my boy/^ said 
Mr. Spence, at breakfast. " Your father is at 
Marseilles; we had a telegram from him last 
night j he^l be home in a day. or two/' 

Ralph's face flushed a little as he heard the 
news. 

"I am glad of it/' he answered. "I hope 
his return will put an end to the undue influence 
exercised over my grandfather. If my father 
will listen to my counsel, he'll go up to Hather- 
leigh at once, and insist on seeing him. It is 
time that Mrs. Hatherleigh's cruel power should 
cease. She must let father and son meet, or we 
must threaten to proclaim to the world her 
refusal. We must make her hear some juster 
voice than the sycophant approval of her flunkeys 
and her dependants ,• we must teach her there 
is such a thing as public opinion, and it will not 
uphold such a course as hers." 

^^ Possession is nine points of the law, my 
boy," returned Mr. Spence, with a slight shrug 
of his shoulders. " It is of no use for us either 
to ignore her great power, or to declaim against 
it too early. She has got the citadel; we 
must set our forces down silently before it at 
first." 

^^We have been silent too long," replied 
Ralph. ''Our position, in point of law and 
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justice, is as strong as hers — nay, stronger ; and 
if we except the small, mean world of Coryton 
and of Hatherleigh, we have the public with us 
also. Outside the cowardly circle in which these 
people live, every honest man would sympathize 
with us in our indignation at their conduct/' 

"What's that you say?'' said Lina's small 
voice, wearily. 

She had entered while he spoke, and stood 
now a moment in the door-way, looking as 
fragile as a shadow, which would flit away before 
a breath or a touch. She had in fact heard 
every word Ralph had uttered, and coming for- 
ward she leaned her hand upon his chair. 

^^ There are no honest men," she continued. 
" The world is one great, round, rolling lie, and 
Mammon is the god of it all. Whoever heard 
of sympathy being given to the pauper, the 
beggar, or the unsuccessful ? Nonsense ! we kick 
them out of our way, or shut them up out of 
our sight. Be successfiil, Ralph, gain Hather- 
leigh, and see the round world clap its hands ; 
be defeated, and the applause will be given to 
your enemy." 

*^ You are a true lawyer's daughter, Lina," said 
Mr. Spence; ^'you know the world pretty well. 
To be oyster or knife, that's .the alternative it 
presents to a man." 

These were the old lawyer's sentiments, but 
at heart he was the most romantic of men- — 
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romance is the special weakness of lawyers — and 
the circumstances, surrounding his daughter's 
connexion with the Hatherleighs, had always 
been a splendid piece of excitement for him, 
having this advantage over a fiction, that it was 
real, and the interest never flagged, and he could 
not see through the plot, and tell how it would 
end. However, in his dreams — ^for what man 
dreams, and fancies flesh and blood the puppets 
of his hands, as a lawyer does ? — in his dreams 
he gave his daughter her triumph, and brought 
the young hero home victorious. 

Ralph, in his new bitterness, sympathized 
with his mother's words,— not in speech, like 
the lawyer, but in heart. 

" Depend on this, mother,'' he said, '^ that, 
whether defeated or successful, I shall fight a 
hard fight — not for the sake of the lands ; if I 
won them to-day I could find a pleasure in 
giving them away in charity to-morrow, and in 
making a pauper lunatic asylum of Hatherleigh, 
just to show them what I care for their name 
and their pride." 

Mr. Spence laughed. 

^^ We'll do something better with the old 
house than that," he said ; ^* and the estate is 
worth caring for, Ralph." 

"Not to me," returned the young man, 
bitterly, " except as a means to show the world 
that even hatred had to do justice at last. It is 
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because I have been unacknowledged, thrust out 
of their pale, insulted, ostracised, that I am 
determined to assert my rightful place, and not 
for the sake of the mere inheritance/^ 

Lina sat listening, with a bright spot burning 
on each pale cheek, and a shrinking, painful look 
in her blue eyes as she glanced jfrom one to the 
other. 

'^ I hope your father will back you up, Ralph,^' 
she said ; " but you know it is his mother's hate, 
his mother^s avarice and pride, we have to con- 
tend against, and it is hard for a son to treat his 
mother as a foe/' 

"The enmity has been on her side, not on 
ours,'' observed Ralph. '^If a mother cheats 
and wrongs a son, and raises an unnatural war- 
fare between herself and her child, she must take 
the consequences of her own act." 

Lina sighed, then laughed a little, pushing 
her cup from her wearily. 

" Well, I am sorry for her," she said ; " I am 
really, wicked and proud as she is. It is so horrid 
to be hated. I could not bear to be hated. I 
should die under it. I should feel as if I were 
being blown away, like one of those ' what^s-o^- 
clocks' the children gather in the fields. It 
wouldn't take much, you know, to kill me ; just' 
a breath or two of hatred would do it.^' 

She held up her thin hand to the light, and 
laughed at it, with her pretty pale face flushing 
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brightly, and tears shining in her great, pitiful, 
childish eyes. 

"My dear mother, why distress yourself 
so foolishly and uselessly?'' asked her son. 
'^ You are a very diflTerent woman firam Mrs. 
Hatherleigh ; no one f^ould think of hating 
you.'' 

Lina looked up in his face, and smiled while 
she held out one little fragile hand to her father, 
which he took tenderly. 

" You dear old pater," she said. ^^ You and 
Ralph will love me on to the last ; and if his 
mother makes my husband hate me, you'll hold 
me close, so that he shan't kill me with his angry 
looks ; and if T die, bury me quickly out of his 
sight. He'll forgive me then : he'll say, ^ She 
was a silly little thing; she didn't know right 
from wrong, but she love me all her life.' " 

" My dear Lina, don't be so childish," expos- 
tulated Mr. Spence, half vexed. ^^ At your age, 
and with a grown-up son sitting beside you, it is 
really very silly to talk like this." 

" Don't scold me," she answered. '^ I haven't 
eaten breakfast enough for a bird as it is, and 
now my appetite is quite gone." 

^^ My dear," resumed Mr. Spence, in a warn- 
ing voice, " I only wish you to understand that 
you are wrong to make such foolish remarks. 
Bad as Mrs. Hatherleigh may be, I don't believe 
she would attempt to set your husband's heart 
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against you ; and if she did try, she would cer- 
tainly fail/^ 

'^ But she hates me so \" persisted Lina ; '^ and 
now Ralph is coming home I feel quite firightened. 
Who can tell what she^ll say to him P^ 

'^ She can say nothing that will influence him, 
Lina/^ said Mr. Spence. ^^Your husband has 
too much sense to listen to the mere spite of a 
vindictive woman/^ 

Lina sighed again, but made no answer. 

^^ I am not surprised my mother feels nervous,^' 
said Ralph. ^^ If I remember Mrs. Hatherleigh 
aright, I should say she is a woman loving power 
so much, that she would dare a great deal to 
maintain it. She will not easily resign her sway 
over her husband or her son.^^ 

" She's wicked enough to do anything,^' inter- 
posed Lina, with sudden energy. 

"I wish she may try,^' said the lawyer. 
" Wouldn^t it be delicious to be down upon her 
for forging a will, or any little deed of that 
kind?'^ 

'* I don^t know,'^ said Lina, listlessly. '' Rich 
people have so many friends, I dare say the 
world would take her part even then.'' 

''Especially here at Hatherleigh,'' observed 
Ralph, '' where for so many years the Hather- 
leighs and the Corytons have laid us under a 
ban. I suppose you are used to it, sir, and 
don't mind it ; but for my part, when I come 
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home I feel as if there were a curse in the air 
all around me. And it spreads ; I assure you, 
Mrs. Hatherleigh knows how to implant her own 
hatred of us in every heart that comes under her 
influence.'* 

The flush upon his face, and the intense bitter- 
ness in his tone struck even the listless Lina 
with surprise. 

" Have you had anything to annoy you lately, 
Ralph V she said. 

" I have had so much to annoy me, mother, 
that if my father's return was not expected now 
daily, I would leave home at once. I would not 
live another day under the ugly shadow of these 
Corytons and Hatherleighs.'' 

'' I can't blame you for that," she answered. 
^' Living under a Upas tree like this is not good 
for the health, either morally or physically. See 
what it has done for me ! I am fading away ! I 
look like a streak of moonlight as I walk about." 

She laughed at herself again, rising from her 
chair, and standing in the light, seeming, in her 
white dress, like the pale shadow of a woman, 
with the faded glory of her lost health and 
beauty shining mournfully about her. 

'^ Mother, don't make me curse the hand that 
has done all this," said Kalph. ^^ I hate Mrs. 
Hatherleigh suflSciently as it is." 

Lina's eyes sparkled, and she laid her thin 
hand on his shoulder. 
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" You can^t hate her too fiercely, Balph^ either 
for my sake or your own/^ she said. ^^Ah, 
you'll revenge me one day, and yourself too, I 
hope/^ 

Well, he hoped it also : he did not deny it. 
The thought of his love and its loss was sore in 
his heart at this moment, and setting that loss 
down as due to Mrs. Hatherleigh, he hated her 
intensely to-day — her and all the Cory tons, 
especially the selfish, supercilious young man 
who was recklessly ruining a girPs name for his 
own paltry pleasure. 

*' I suppose it isn't genteel to hate,'' continued 
Lina, with a little laugh. " It is what you call 
^ bad form ;' the ^ upper ten ' don't do it, of 
course. They are quite passionless, are they not, 
like red herrings ? or else they hide their little 
hatreds under an icy armour of politeness. Our 
aristocratic enemies at the Castle, you know, 
regard us with supreme indiflTerence. In fact, 
they are not our enemies at all ; they are simply 
aware of our contemptible existence — ^nothing 



more." 



Curiously enough, in her small human way, 
Lina had the knack of touching a sore feeling 
with an adroit finger. Had she searched for the 
subtlest words in the counsel of Ahitophel, she 
could not have strengthened the gall and bitter- 
ness in Ralph's heart more cunningly than she 
did by this speech. She did not even know that 
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lie had any cause of dislike against the young 
heir of Cory ton, but there was a marvellous 
instinct in her, which made her nerves vibrate 
sympathetically with all the small feelings of the 
human mind — the hates, and spites, and jealousies 
which torment the spirit when it is galled. These 
she understood, and she never soothed them ; hate 
beneath her tongue grew rancorous, and jealousy 
was an adder^s sting. And yet she did it all 
so unconsciously, her words were so little, so 
childish and silly, while she added fire to enmity, 
and poison to spite, that no one dreamed of 
being angry with her, or of holding her respon- 
sible for the flame she kindled. Perhaps these 
two men, who lived in the daily atmosphere of 
distrust and anxious enmity she breathed around 
her, were not even aware that her mind touched 
their minds with its own canker. 

^^ Perhaps they^ll wake up in a' more lively 
manner to the fact of our existence soon,^' re- 
marked Ralph, hiding his anger with a laugh. 
^^ At all events, PU try to make them.^' 

^' Don^t come into collision with those young 
men at the Castle, Kalph,^^ said his grandfather. 
"Nothing could be worse taste than that. I 
hope your pride and gentlemanly feeling will 
save you from such folly.^' 

" I have nothing to say against the younger 
one, sir,^^ answered Ralph ; "he is only a fool ,• 
but the elder brother had better keep out of my 
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way unless he wishes to hear my opinion of him 
very plainly spoken/* 

Mr. Spence gazed at his grandson in surprise^ 
but Lina flushed a little^ and passed her small 
worn hand caressingly through his hair. 

" What a pity duelling is out of date, Ralph I'* 
she said. ^^ It would be as good as a play to 
me to see you call out those two insolent, careless 
young men, and — 
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Lina ! Lina V interposed Mr. Spence. '^Talk 
more sensibly to the lad, or else be silent. This 
is really too bad. Come, it is time to get ready 
for church. Are you going V 

" I should think not,*^ said Lina, wearily. '^ I 
should faint in this heat, and be carried out like 
a few bones in a muslin bag. Besides, why 
should I go, to irritate myself with a sight of 
Mrs. Hatherleigh, leaning on her dear daughter. 
Lady Augusta^s arm, and all the Coryton world 
pressing obsequiously around them to get a nod 
or a smile ? I won^t see it. I^m sick of it all. 
And even the parson is a toady of the Corytons, 
and makes a rush out of his surplice to shake 
hands with them in the churchyard. Find me a 
congregation of Christians, all equals, when they 
touch sacred ground, and 1*11 go in humbly, and 
sit down amongst them. Now it only makes 
me angry to go.** 

^^ You must search for such a congregation, 
Lma, in the churchyard — it is only in that 
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ground we are equals/^ said Mr. Spenee, gravely. 
" For the rest^ perhaps you had better stay at 
home and take care of yourself. You^ll have a 
fatiguing journey to Southampton to-morrow. 
Ralph; you'll go with your mother; your father 
will be made happier by a sight of your face than 
by mine, I expect/' 

^' I don't think I shall go till Tuesday/' said 
Lina, as she settled herself in her chair by the 
window ; " and then, of course, Ralph will accom- 
pany me." 

" Certainly," he answered. ^' But we ought 
to go to-morrow, mother. It would be very 
annoying to my father, should he arrive, to find 
no one awaiting him." 

'^ Well, well, I'll make up my mind by-and- 
by," she rejoined. " You are going to church 
with your grandfather, Ralph ?" 

"I think not, mother. I am scarcely in 
the mood. I don't fancy we should talk over 
our family quarrels, our worries, and our 
hatreds, and then put on our hats and rush 
into a church for the mere sake of being respect- 
able. I believe a walk in the woods will do me 
more good to-day than Mr. English's sermon." 

" I dare say it will," returned Lina, a little 
eagerly. 

In another minute both gentlemen had de- 
parted, and Lina watched them go down the 
garden with a relieved look on her worn face. 
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" I was afraid they wouldn't go/' she said to 
herself. " Men always lop about the house on 
Sundays in such an aggravating manner!'' 

With this she rose, and stepped out from the 
window upon the lawn, but in a moment returned 
and went to the bookcase. 

'^ I'd better take a goody book with me,'' she 
said with a listless yawn ; " it will look more 
natural. Mrs. Chapone's Letters — that will do. 
It's quite a Sunday book ; it's as dreary as dust, 
and as dry as old pease. I remember poor papa 
giving it to me when I was a girl. I think it 
helped to make a hypocrite of me." 

Then she went down the garden to a secluded 
spot near a little, narrow lane running up from 
Cory ton, and here, after a little waiting, there 
came a rustle in the hedge, and Ephraim Byles's 
yellow face gleamed out upon her from among 
the green leaves. 

" Well ?" cried Lina, in an eager whisper as 
she came forward to meet him. 

" Well," retui'ned Ephraim, sulkily ; ^Mt is 
arranged at last. He's going to-night, or rather 
to-morrow morning at sunrise." 

" Thank goodness !" said Lina, .)with a deep 
sigh. 

" Thank me, you mean," observed Ephraim in 
the same sulky way. "And it has been hard 
work, I assure you. He has frightened me 
nearly out of my life once or twice ; I never 
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wish to deal with such an ugly customer 
again/^ 

" Never mind^ now it is over/^ she answered. 
*^ When he is once safe away we^ll forget him. 
And I^U keep my word ; the deed of partner- 
ship shall be signed to-morrow/^ 
• " If you think that is all I am going to ask 
for this work, Mrs. Ralph, you are mistaken/^ 
observed Ephraim. ^* It^s worth more, and I am 
going to have more. See what a thing it is for 
you, to have him sent oflF before the captain re- 
turns ! If I hadn^t managed this business for 
you, how would you be feeling to-day, I wonder ? 
Not quite so comfortable I expect as you are 
now — thanks to me.^^ 

'^ I don't deny it,'' said the wretched Lina ; 
" though sometimes I ask myself whether any- 
thing can be worse than enduring your odious^ 
presence. Speak out ! Say at once what 
you intend to wring &om my fears and my 
misery." 

^' Nothing you care for very much," sneered 
Ephraim. f^ And I wouldn't advise you to snarl 
at me to-day, because, firstly, I'm in a bad 
temper, and sitoondly, it's waste of time." 

'' Very well," said Lina, restraining herself by 
a great eflfort. '^ Now, will you have the kind- 
ness to speak out, Mr. Byles ?" 

" You could be civil enough," he continued, 
still sulkily, '^ while all this was going on ; but 
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now you know 1 have arranged the matter for 
you — at the risk of my life, I swear — ^you don't 
care to give me a civil word/' 

I am quite civil/' she returned, quietly, 
and thankful to you besides, and ready to keep 
my part of the compact directly I hear he is gone. 
I have put off my journey till Tuesday on pur- 
pose to be assured of this, and to see the deed of 
partnership signed. Now, may I ask what more 
you want ? This seems to me, a pretty good pay- 
ment." 

Was Ephraim himself afraid to speak, that 
even now he delayed, and sneered, and snarled, 
and strove to make her feel how great his power 
was before he ventured on his odious request ? 

" Now look here," he said, at last, '^ when Fm 
a gentleman, you know, I mean to marry." 

'' Well r returned Lina. 

" Well," repeated Ephraim ; " and I've seen 
a good deal of Miss Dalton lately, and I like 
her." 

" You !" exclaimed Lina. 

" Yes, me. Why not ? And so you must 
speak to Mr. Dalton, and — and manage the 
aflFair for me." 1 

'' I ?" said Lina, retreating from him with a 
white, scared face, and eyes blazing with vrrath. 
"No! I'll die first." 

" No you wont," sneered Ephraim. " You'll 
think better of that; suppose I say I wont stir 
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an inch further in this matter unless you con- 
sent ?' 

'^ I don^t eare/^^ said Lina, her eyes still fixed 
on his defiantly, ^^ 1^11 die, I tell you, rather than 
do that. There isn^t much life in me ; 1^11 throw 
it away like a withered leaf before I consent to 
such iniquity/^ 

As she retreated, Ephraim Byles came towards 
her, but her anger was so great she could not 
endure this, and, having no other weapon, she 
flung the book she held against his yellow face as 
he approached her. 

" Do your worst,^' she cried, white with in- 
dignation and contempt ; ^^ I can but die. Don't 
name her again to me, you miserable reptile.^' 

With this she fled up the garden, and, after a 
moment's hesitation, Ephraim Byles sneaked over 
the hedge again, trembling with impotent rage in 
every dastardly limb. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
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OCIETY is no comfort to one not 

sociable/' says that great master of 

the human hearty "whose words have 

clothed in language every note of that most 

subtile instrument, from its first laughter to 

its last sigh. Thus Ralph Hatherleigh went 

on his way alone, '^chewing the cud of sweet 

and bitter fancies/' saying to himself in weaker 

words — 

« All's bnt naught. 
Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that's road." 

And in this mood, with his heart empty of all 
things but grief, love being gone that was the 
riches of it, he reached the heath, where the 
fresh air, full of the Sabbath rest, blew coolly 
on his fevered brow, and the music clinging 
io the pine-tops swept by him in solemn 
chords. 

Surely there is a deeper beauty clothing 
the fields and woods on the Sabbath. The 
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toil of the poor has ceased for the day, the 
mill-wheel stands still in the stream, the noise 
of the saw and the hammer is hushed, the fire 
at the forge has flickered away, the music of 
church bells rings out over the land, and the 
voice of prayer rises sweetly from the quiet 
earth. In the stillness of the day^s rest, the 
soul feels the brooding of angel's wings above 
the darkness of care, and knows that even 
beneath the shadow of death are spread the 
everlasting arms. So to the soothed spirit the 
Sabbath air seems purer, the sky brighter, the 
earth greener than on a working day. Ah, 
what a blessing is this great hallowed fact — 
that weekly this huge factory of a world shuts 
up the doors' of its human hives, and hushes 
the clang and clamour of its countless wheels ! 
For this one day the slaves of labour are free, 
the sweat is wiped from the brow, the stretched 
sinews are relaxed, the hurry and turmoil are 
still, and the calm of holy rest breaths off the 
week's annoy. 

As Ralph stood on the fresh heath, looking 
over the quiet fields where the cattle rested 
from their toil, some of the day^s peace fell 
upon him ; and that ^^ good,'' of which he had 
spoken to his mother, touched his soul with 
a faint sense of rejoicing. His heart began 
to beat more evenly, and hope and love once 
more kept measure in his veins. 
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^' It was not possible/^ he said, ^^ that young 
as he was, all his lifers happiness could be 
gone. No, he had not lost her; that was only 
a jealous, miserable dream. He would not 
heed her prohibition; he would speak to her 
again, and seek to understand her better.^' 

As he said this he started, and his brown 
cheeks lost all their colour in a flash; for his 
steps had just brought him to David Hartrow^s 
cottage, and the door was open, and the little 
casement, open likewise, swung to and fro in 
the wind against the honeysuckles on the wall. 
How peaceful the place looked ! how quiet^ how 
dead, how treacherous ! Yes, how treacherous ; 
for it was here he had first seen her, when she 
had seemed to him almost too good and beauti- 
ful for earth ; and it was here she met now 
her new lover. New ! No, perhaps he was 
mistaken there ; it was he himself who was 
the new love, and his rival who was the old- 
Had he not heard that strange step with her 
long ago, when, under the pretence of charity 
to David Hartrow, she had come hither to 
meet this vile coward clandestinely? He was 
a coward, a miserable coward, to expose a de- 
fenceless girl thus to slander. And — stay — . 
what was it Ethel had told him about her birth ? 
She was not Mr. Dalton^s daughter, but a poor 
man^s child; adopted, perhaps, by the great 
painter in a whim for her beauty^s sake. Then, 
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doubtless, the yonng lord knew this; and, 
being a coward, who could tell what treachery 
he meant towards a girl whom, in his pride, he 
would deem beneath him ? 

This thought brought the blood into RalpVs 
face ; and if, for a moment, he had hesitated 
in his resolve to keep watch with old Job, that 
resolve seemed a duty now. 

Meanwhile the casement swung lazily to and 
fro, the honeysuckle rustled in the breeze, the 
shadows quivered on the wall, the hum of the 
yellow-coated bee thrilled through all the air, 
and high up in the clear sunshine the spirit 
of the Summer on a larVs wings sat singing. 
Suddenly Ralphs cigar was flung upon the 
heath, glowing there like a carbuncle in the 
sun, and striding out from the shadows of the 
pines he laid his hand on the latch of David 
Hartrow^s gate, and went up the garden witl^ 
pale set face. The door was ajar, it flew open 
with a touch, and like one in a dream he found 
himself in the empty room — the dead empty 
room, once radiant with her sweet gentle face. 
Here was the vacant chair where the old man 
had sat when she knelt and received his blessing; 
here was the great Bible from which her clear voice 
had spoken words of comfort to the parting soul. 
Could such a woman come to such a place to 
hear a foolish love tale uttered by idle lips ? 

VOL. II. 16 
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Ohy liow jealousy blinds the sight of a man's 
eyes, and stuffs his ears full of the whispering* 
of fiends, and prepares' his bosom for all that 
perilous anguish which weighs upon the heart, 
loading it with sin ! 

Ralph searched not for proof of her gentle 
goodness, but her guilty falsehood. For this 
he went into the little disused parlour, dust- 
laden ; for'this, trembling somewhat, he crept up 
the narrow stairs, and looked upon the solitude, 
and silence, and death reigning up there in the 
small, still rooms where David Hartrow's dead 
sons had slept when little children. And all 
was dreary and silent, no signs of life, no sound 
of life in these dismal cramped chambers, except 
the fly buzzing on the dusty casement, and 
the spider in its web on the wall. Certainly 
he had not expected to find more, and yet he 
held his breath, as he came down the steep 
stairs again, and glanced round the room in 
which he had seen David Hartrow. All here 
looked the same as he had remembered it — 
not a thing touched, even the ashes of the 
turf fire remained on the hearth, and the kettle 
still hung on the crook above it. Then what 
was the strange mystery hanging about this 
place ? Why did Ethel visit it ? what was 
Ephraim Byles doing here ? The door was 
locked that day, Ralph remembered ; and why 
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now did old Job suspect the cottage to be the 
lurking-place of some villain ? 

Bewildered by the questions in his mind, 
Ralph turned again towards the door, and at 
that instant his eyes fell on the mantel-shelf — 
fell on a letter lying there ! With one stride 
he reached it, his heart in his throat, and Jie 
saw a woman's writing, and the address, ^^ Lord 
Brimblecombe \" 

It struck him like an electric shock, and he 
staggered back against the wall, and leant there 
an instant stunned. It was a horrible tempta- 
tion to see the letter lying there within his 
grasp, and know that if he would he could 
solve his doubts for ever, and prove his love 
too false to be worthy another pang. To a 
jealous man the temptation was too mighty 
for nature to bear, and feeling this, he fled 
from it, with all his fear and pain white as 
death upon his face. Drawing a long angry 
breath of relief, he closed the door with fv 
hurried hand, and rushed down the garden like 
a madman. 

^' Please don't run over me like an express 
at fiiU speed/' said a pretty, sweet voice. 

Ralph stopped, astonished to see a dainty 
little lady leaning over the gate, watching him 
with an amused face — a flower face, a rosebud 
face, brighter than any working-day morning, 
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bright as only a Sunday dawn can be when 
the Summer is still young and fresh. 

'^ I beg your pardon/^ stammered Ralphs and 
he lifted his hat above his pale face^ and flushed 
a little. 

^' What is the matter V* asked the pretty 
shepherdess. She looked as if she had just 
stepped down from some aerial flight fresh iSrom 
Dresden. ^^You look as if you had seen a 
ghost/^ she added, glancing up at him with a 
smile which just parted her red lips and showed 
the tiny pearls within. 

" Do I, indeed V he said. '' Well, they say 
this place is haunted.^^ 

'^ And you have been searching for the ghost, 
and found none V she cried. ^^ I was just 
coming here to do that myself.^^ 

'^ You V he exclaimed, in wonder. 

'^ Yes, I. Why not ? I am awfully curious, 
about ghosts.^' 

" There are none here, I assure you,'^ said 
Ralph, laying his hand upon the gate to stay 
her as she would have opened it. 

" So you say,'^ she returned. ^' But then 
you are a man, and ghosts don^t appear to 
men; it requires a woman^s eyes to see 
them.'' 

Very resolutely the shepherdess's little hand 
lifted the latch of the gate, and her dainty 
figure passed within the garden. 
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" What a strange girl V thought Ralph. Her 
instincts were quick as magnetism. 

^^You think me odd/' she said, turning a 
pair of emerald eyes sharply on him ; ^^ that^s 
because you don't know who I am ; but I know 
you, else I should not speak to you like this. 
I am not in the habit, I assure you, of con- 
versing with every stranger I may meet.'' 

'^ I suppose not," answered Ralph, not know- 
ing what else to say. 

^^ But I consider I may speak to a cousin," 
she said, '^ a first cousin. I am Milly Hather- 
leigh." 

With a demure little bow Milly held out 
her hand to him, and, as he took it, she shook 
his quite heartUy, and smUed in the frankest 
way possible. 

"I made up my mind quite two months 
ago to speak to you if I had the chance," 
said Milly, "but this is the first opportunity 
that has occurred. I just wanted to say, on 
my own behalf, that I look on family quarrels 
as simply idiotic ; and if the old people chose 
to fall out, I don't see why the young ones 
should carry on a stupid enmity from generation 
to generation, as if we were all Corsicans, with 
a vendetta for our inheritance. I hope you are 
of my opinion." 

" With so charming a cousin, willing to be 
my friend, how can I help being of your 
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opinion T' asked Ralph, gallantly. " And you 
have never shown me enmity ; perhaps to those 
who have, I might reply differently/' 

Milly was too adroit to let the channel of his 
thoughts run this way. 

" Oh, never mind them/' she said. '' Since 
you and I have settled to be friends, that's 
enough. Now let us go and search for the 
ghost." 

" Stay an instant/' interposed Ralphs with a 
little pride breaking into his tone. *^ I cannot 
swear a peace and a friendship so fast ; I mean 
I cannot permit you to expose yourself to blame 
from others for being a little civil to me. I do 
not forget that for twelve years I have been as 
much ignored by the Hatherleighs as if I were 
dead; so,. although I am pleased to have seen 
you^ and still more pleased to have heard from 
your lips the first kind word a Hatherleigh has 
spoken, I still think we had better be strangers 
when we meet again. I am speaking for your 
own sake, mind, because I foresee you will get 
into diflSculties with your family if you persist in 
the eccentricity of showing kindness to an ex- 
communicated cousin." 

He lifted his hat to her^ and smiled, a little 
proudly, a little sadly, having the heaviness of 
his own thoughts with him all the time he talked. 
A shadow of disappointment passed over Milly's 
rosebud face. 
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" You are wrong if you fancy any one will 
scold me for what I do/^ she said. " No one 
ever thinks of such a thing; it would be so 
useless, you know -" and all the pretty little 
pearly teeth shone out again in a bright laugh, 
so contagious that Ralph laughed too. 

" I should imagine it would be rather a diffi- 
cult matter to scold you/^ he observed, as his 
eyes fell on her with an admiring glance. 

" And I know who would take my part at 
Hatherleigh, if they did scold/^ she answered. 

^^ Who T' he cried, eagerly, his heart whisper- 
ing him it might be Ethel. 

" Oh, some one who would be sure to back 
me up in my good will towards you ; some one 
who talks of you continually, and who loves you, 
I am sure, in spite of circumstances seeming to 
point the other way.'' 

His veins ran a moment with a fevered, joyous 
hope, that grew cold again, for th^re was a 
gravity, a quiet in Milly's manner, which he felt 
she would scarce assume if the thought of love 
were in her light spirit. 

*^ You puzzle ipe,'' he said. " I cannot imagine 
that I have a friend at Hatherleigh.'' 

" But you have," answered Milly ; " and a 
true friend too. Your grandfather asks for you 
constantly ; he is never so pleased as when I 
mention your name, and talk of the old times 
when we were all children together. He will be 
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delighted when I go back and tell him I have 
seen you/' 

Ralph's brown face flushed crimson at her 
words. 

'' Shall you tell him V he cried, eagerly. 

Milly nodded and laughed. 

" Perhaps this is a little plot between him and 
me ; perhaps I had a bad headache^ and stayed 
home from church on purpose/' she said; clapping 
her small hands together. 

But Ralph had grown quite pale ; the old love^ 
never dead, which had filled up all his boy heart 
once, revived as he heard Mill/s words^ and he 
felt indignant that he was kept away from his 
grandfather's bedside, and the poor old man in 
his weakness was coerced, and deprived of the 
sight of one he stil loved. 

" Is it possible," he exclaimed, " that my 
grandfather remembers me kindly ? And is it 
possible, also, that thus remembering me, those 
around him can be so cruel, both to him and to 
me?" 

It was Milly's turn to flush now, which she 
did beautifully. 

^^Well, I can't help thinking grandmamma 
to blame," she said ; ^^ but since I really don't 
understand her motives, I'll say no more on this 
subject. Now do come with me, and let me 
search for the ghost. Every one is saying lately 
that this cottage is haunted.^ 
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She ran up to the door so abruptly, and 
entered with such cool self-possession, that Ralph 
had no choice but to follow. 

^^ I assure you/' he said, averting his eyes from 
the mantel-shelf, " I have searched the place 
well, and found no trace of a ghost/' 

Milly did not answer for a moment ; she had 
walked straight to the hearth, and was busy now 
poking the end of her parasol among the grey- 
white feathery ashes lying there in a little heap. 
Straightway a tiny curl of smoke started up, and 
a red spark or two flickered into life and died. 
Then she burst into a laugh. 

" No trace !" she cried. " Then what do 
you call this ? Oh, Mr. Ralph Hatherleigh, 
what a sad blunderer you are in looking for a 
ghost ! Don't you know that ghosts always 
light fires, and eat and drink ?" 

Ralph stood amazed a moment, then rallied. 

^^ I have known turf fires remain alight an im- 
mense time," he said. 

" Bring me a cup from the dresser," returned 
Milly. 

He did this wondering, and then, spoiling her 
glove, she poured some water from the smutty 
kettle, and bade him dip the tip of his fingers 
in it. 

*^ It is quite warm !'* he exclaimed. 

" I thought so," said Milly, a little gravely. 
*^ It is very odd, is it not ? Water does not 
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keep hot very long^ you know, even if the ghost 
of a vestal has kept the fire alight for two 
months/^ 

" I never meant to say that turf ashes would 
hold a fire for that length of time/^ laughed 
Ralph. ^' But I saw Ephraim Byles in this place 
once ; he may have made a fire here/' 

<' That may account for the turf being aglow, 
but not for the kettle having boiled this morn- 
ing/' said sharp little Milly. "This really 
gets quite exciting. Have you looked in the 
larder ?' 

" No, I never thought of such a thing,'^ he 
replied. "And I donH suppose such a poor 
cottage has a larder.^' 

" Nonsense ! Even a rat has a larder, 
much less a ghost. I shall go and investi- 
gate.^' 

Milly searched all round, but she found no 
vestige of larder nor remnant of food ; then she 
cast her eyes on the kitchen roof, across whielL 
a rack was hung. 

" Are you tall enough to reach down that 
old sedge-basket T' she asked. 

" I think so,'' replied Ralph ; and down it 
came, with half a loaf vrrapped in a piece of 
blue office paper, on which was written part of 
the rough draft of some legal document. 
"Ephraim Byles again!" said Ralph, in great 
disgust. " This is his writing, I know." 
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" Then do you think he is the ghost V^ asked 
Milly, a little breathless with the excitement of 
her discoveries. 

" No, I don^t/^ returned Ralph, slowly. ^' I 
can^t think that, somehow/^ 

" And yet the loaf is his/^ said Milly. " Per- 
haps he comes here like a ghoul, to feast by 
himself. I am sure he is unpleasant and ugly 
enough for a ghoul. I believe he is the ghost. 
"What a stupid ending to a mystery V 

Milly shrugged her shoulders in great dis- 
appointment and contempt, and looked at Ralph 
in quite a disconcerted way. Now he had 
reasons of his own for not sharing her belief, 
and the proof he had gained of Byles^s presence 
only increased the mystery to him, and be- 
wildered him seven-fold. 

" It is not Byles,^' he said ; " but I mean to 
find out who it is/^ 

Milly shook her head incredulously. 

" Oh, I don^t think there is any doubt about 
it,^^ she answered. ^^ Only why he should 
mystify the neighbourhood, I can^t tell; nor 
why Ethel Dalton should take the trouble to 
come here to meet such a creature, I can't tell. 
That's what puzzles me the most.'' 

Ralph steadied his voice, and then said, care- 
lessly, '^ Are you sure of what you say ? The 
idea of Miss Dalton's speaking to Ephraim Byles 
seems so very improbable." 
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Milly^s checks were on fire now, and she cried 
out quite hastily, " I did not say that, did I ? 
I mean Ethel comes here, and he comes here^ 
that's all ; but I give it up ; the conundrum is 
too hard for me. Oh dear, what a lame con- 
clusion to my romance I^' 

Here Milly's eyes wandered all round the 
room, and lastly they encountered Ralph's hazel 
orbs ; and these two, whose secret motive for 
this odd search was jealousy, saw for a second 
into each other's hearts, and Ralph's cheeks 
burned, and Milly's face was covered with a 
blush of flame. It was but for an instant — 
just an electric flash of truth from the eyes ; 
then they reasoned away the instinct which 
spoke, and both began to doubt. 

'^ He can't know that I have taken it into 

I 

my foolish little head that Arthur comes here 
sometimes," thought Milly. 

" I have told her nothing," said Ralph to 
himself; " therefore it is absurd to suppose that 
glance of hers had a meaning." 

" 1 declare," cried Milly, by way of making 
a diversion, " the imknown is quite a Guy 
Fawkes. There's a lantern on the chimney- 
piece." 

Up she skipped upon a stool to take it down^ 
and saw the letter, and had it in her hands in 
a second. Ralph would not have touched it for 
worlds. 
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" Ethel's writing V she exclaimed^ ^' and 
addressed to Arthur/' 

The pretty little flower-face grew white as 
snow, and with a piteous look in her green eyes 
she gazed at Ralph, and clutched the letter in a 
grasp of dismay and anger. 

^' Yes/' he answered. ^^ I saw it before, only 
I would not tell you." 

^^Not tell me!" said Milly. ^^And why, 
then ? You don't think I care anything about 
it, do you ?'' 

" You care no more than I do, I expect," 
said Ralph. " It is nothing to us, I sup- 
pose." 

'^ Nothing — nothing at all," said Milly. 
'^ What can it matter to me, you know ? 
Only I must say, I don't consider it quite cor- 
rect on Miss Dalton's part to meet my cousin 
in this sort of way. I am surprised at it, and 
quite sorry for her. I am, really." 

This was said with a little toss of the head, 
and a very disdainful glance at the letter. 

'' Are you sure the writing is Miss Dalton's ?" 
asked Ralph, vexed, in spite of his jealousy, at 
her tone, and hoping against hope. 

''As if I didn't know Ethel's writing!" 
answered Milly, impatiently. " Well, upon my 
word, who would have thought it ? Such a lily 
of a girl !" 

'' Had you not better put the letter back 
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where it will be looked for?^^ interposed Ralph, 
clenehing his teeth seeretly. 

" Oh, yes, certainly/' said Milly. " Here, 
will you do it ? I am too short/^ 

Thus the letter passed from her hand to his, 
and both touched it as if it were a torpedo 
which would burst up their hearts in another 
second. 

^^ There, I hope it is replaced in exactly the 
same spot/' observed Ralph, with a forced 
laugh. " It would be cruel to disappoint the 
person to whom it is addressed/' 

" Very cruel/' said Milly, growing white, 
then red, then white again. ^^You seem quite 
interested in this romantic affair." 

'^ Oh no, not more than you are/' he replied. 
^^ In fact, not so much, because Lord Brimble- 
combe is your cousin, and he is nothing at all 
to me." 

Poor Milly pressed her hand upon her fore- 
head, and tried to answer coherently. 

"Ah, yes, that's true, and so of course I 
am interested a little. If — ^if you find out 
anything more, I hope you'll tell me." 

"Agreed; if you'll do the same," said 
Ralph. 

'* It is not likely," she answered, with a little 
bitter laugh, "that I shall gain any insight 
into this mystery ; but if I do, I'll turn traitor 
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and let you know. It^s downright vulgar, in 
my opinion, this clandestine nonsense — don^t 
you think so V 

I consider it worse than vulgar/^ said Ralph; 
I look on it as cowardly and despicable. I 
wonder how any man calling himself a gentle- 
man can act in such a manner. ^^ 

MiUy stared at him in great surprise for a 
moment, and her eyes looked like emeralds 
flashing above two rose cheeks. 

'^ Oh, I see V^ she said. " You are blaming 
Arthur. Now I was thinking how very impru- 
dent, and vulgar it was in Miss Dalton to create 
a scandal, and a mystery in this neighbourhood. 
That comes of crotchets : Mr. Dalton always 
boasts that he has educated her in a way to 
make her superior to all womankind, and yet 
you see she likes a secret as well as the smallest 
of us.'' 

Now when we are jealous, we prefer to 
break our idol to pieces ourselves ; a blow from 
another hand seems a sacrilege. Thus Ealph 
grew nettled, at this speech, and replied to it in 
a grave tone. 

^' We must take care we don't make a scandal 
ourselves, Miss Hatherleigh, by what we say. 
We must remember that there is not the 
slightest proof here of Miss Dalton's pre- 



sence." 
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" Except tlie letter/' returned Milly, with a 
great sigh. 

** Except the letter/' he repeated ; '' but a 
messenger may have brought that/' 

" But why send a letter to Arthur here ?" 
asked Milly. " Why not send it to the Castle, or 
tell him what she has to say when he comes to 
Hatherleigh ? He is there often enough." 

Her words made a great dismal echo in 
Ralph's soul, and he could not trust his lips to 
answer her. 

^' Don't you see there's a secret/' she con- 
tinued ; " else why all this absurd mys- 
tery ?" 

Yes, he saw it, but said it was useless to dis- 
cuss the matter further — ^they could not under- 
stand it, and there was an end; and certainly 
the sole person he had seen emerge from the 
cottage was Ephraim Byles, who was doubtless 
the ghost who haunted it. 

'^Perhaps he thinks old David Hartrow had 
money, and hid it somewhere, and he is search- 
ing for it. I have the worst opinion of him," 
observed Ralph. 

All this he said to influence Milly's mind, 
not believing it himself, but being sorely un- 
willing to let her think ill of Ethel. They 
had walked out of the cottage now, and were 
standing together at the gate, both looking to- 
wards Hatherleigh. 
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'' How lovely the view is from this place \" 
said Milly. " I suppose Ethel comes up here 
every day for the pleasure of looking at it/^ 

Ralph understood the sarcasm^ and bit his 
lip hard — ^but he did not answer it. Unlike 
Milly's jealousy, which was voluble, his was 
silent, being too strong and fierce for words. 

^' Well, Pm going/' observed Milly, suddenly. 
" 1 want to get home before they return from 
church/' 

^^ When shall I see you again ?'' asked Ralph, 
forgetting all he had said, about the propriety 
and prudence of not renewing their old days of 
cousinship. 

"You'll see me again the next time grand- 
papa sends me to speak to you," returned Milly, 
demurely, " and not else. I don't make appoint- 
ments, even with cousins." 

Again Ralph comprehended the dagger-point 
in her words, and this time his heart burnt 
within him, forcing him to speak warmly. 

" I don't believe Miss Dalton has ever made 
appointments with your cousin. I have often 
seen her on this heath, and she was always 
alone. She is very beautiful; it is quite pos- 
sible that Lord Brimblecombe may have sought 
opportunities of seeing her, without there being 
the slightest desire on her part to see him." 

" Oh, indeed !" observed Milly, in a most 
provoking tone. 

VOL. II. 17 
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Ralph had spoken against the grain ; he did 
not believe his own words^ and his heart was so 
hot and angry^ that he was wishing Milly was 
a man that he might fight her. 

"My cousin is a very good match for a 
painter^s daughter, or anybody^s daughter/' she 
continued; "and I don't suppose Miss Dalton 
is blind to that fact. She is not likely to dis- 
courage his attentions, especially as she has 
a very unhappy home, with that cynical, dis- 
agreeable man, her father. However, I know 
Arthur, he is only flirting; he is too proud 
to expose to slander the lady he means to 
marry.'' 

" But he is not too much of a gentleman to 
make a defenceless girl a village talk," cried 
Ealph. "He had better take care, or he will 
have to answer for it yet." 

" To you ?" said Milly, getting a little white 
about the lips. 

Ralph felt he had said too much. What 
right had he to be Ethel's champion ? 

" To me, or to Mr. Dalton, that is most 
likely," he answered, coldly. 

Milly now took the other tack, and veered 
round completely on his side. 

" We must take care we don't cause mis- 
chief," she said. " After all, we don't know that 
Arthur and Miss Dalton have ever spoken to 
each other, except openly. When I think of 
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it, it seems the most unlikely thing in the world 
that they should make a talk of themselves by 
meeting here, when they see each other nearly 
every day at Hatherleigh. As for the letter, it 
may be the most commonplace trivial thing 
when explained. Perhaps it contains one from 
Mr. Dalton, which Ethel has sent on to him V' 
Most probably it does/^ returned Ealph. 
Then I think we had better say nothing 
about it/' observed Milly. 

" I was just going to make the same remark/' 
said Ralph. 

^' Then suppose we promise each other,'* said 
Milly, laughing, ^^that we'll keep this little 
secret, and neither make mischief nor a quarrel 
if we can help it ?" 

" Agreed/' said Ralph ; ^^ and I hope to be 
able to prove to you that the ghost is Ephraim 
Byles, or somebody even worse, and therefore a 
person with whom Miss Dalton cannot possibly 
have had any communication." 

" Then you are really going to set to work to 
clear up the mystery?" said Milly, intensely 
curious. '^ I hope you'll tell me all about it 
when you have caught the ghost." 

" I think I shall be in a position to-morrow 
to give you any information you desire," he 
answered. 

" You are going to watch the place to-night !" 
exclaimed Milly, quite breathless. 

17—2 
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Now Ralph was totally unprepared for this 
sharp guess, and therefore permitted his face to 
betray him^ although he made no admission in 
words. 

" If we tell all we are going to do/' he ob- 
served, ^^we defeat ourselves. Let me advise 
you to be cautious and silent/' 

" You may rely on me/' she returned, gravely. 
" And now I have something serious to say to 
you, which I ought to have said before. 1 fear 
the excitement of this ghost-hunting made me 
forget it. Grandpapa sent me up to this cot- 
tage to-day ; he had heard something of this 
mystery, and also of Miss Dalton'^ visits here, 
and he seemed quite pleased — ^you have no idea 
what a strange old man he is — to entertain an 
evil suspicion of her. ^There's cunning low 
lood in her/ he said to me, ' and she'll turn 
naturally to secrets and intrigue.' " 

" That was a hard, cruel thing to say," inter- 
rupted Ralph, angrily. 

'• Oh, you can't imagine how odd he grows," 
continued Milly. "He says the most bitter 
things at times. Well, he desired me to make 
a good search through the cottage. ' You are 
sharp enough to find out the truth, Milly,' he 
said, ' and you'll discover this rumoured ghost is 
some low lover of this girl's.' I little thought 
then it was Arthur/' and Milly drew imaginary 
patterns on the turf with her parasol. '^ And — 
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aud had I better tell him about the letter? or 
shall I only mention the fire, and Ephraim 
Byles'a loaf?'' 

This was a hard question for Ralph to reply 
to. If Milly had looked up from her turf draw- 
ings, she would have wondered at his pale face 
and his shaking lips. 

'^ I dare not give you any advice/' he said. 
•* I can only ask you as a favour not to speak 
of the letter till to-morrow. If my grandfather 
has grown so strange, it would be wrong to 
expose a guest of his to his discourtesy." 

'^That's true," answered Milly. "And I 
wonder that Miss Dalton stops at Hatherleigh ; 
she must have a strong motive for remaining, or 
she would never endure his incivility." 

The jealousy burning on her face flushed 
Ralph's also, and both were silent for an in- 
stant. 

" Doubtless she has her reasons for staying," 
he remarked, stiffly. 

" Nevertheless, I wont name the letter," said 
Milly, with a sigh. " Now here's the most im- 
portant thing of all. See how selfish I am to 
leave it till the last ! Grandpapa wants to see 
you. He wishes you to come to him this even- 
ing at seven, vhile they are all at dinner. You 
recollect the little justice- room, as it is called, 
opening on the garden? Well, he will be there, 
and you are to come in that way." 
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'^ Is it possible/' exclaimed Ralphs quite be- 
wildered^ '^ that my grandfather is so afraid of 
his own household^ that he dares not see me 
openly ?" 

"I can^t tell/' answered Milly, lifting her 
eyebrows very high. ^' He grows odd ; thaf s 
tii, I think. I had no idea he meant me to 
speak to you to-day, till just as I was starting ; 
then he called me back. ' Look here^ Milly/ he 
said^ ^ you may meet Ralph Hatherleigh in your 
walk ; if so^ do you hate him too much to speak 
to him ?' ' No/ I answered ; ' I liked him very 
well when he was an ugly little boy.' " 

'* Much obliged to you/' interposed Balph^ 
smiling. 

" ' And therefore/ continued Milly, *' ^ I am 
not disposed to hate him now he is a good-look- 
ing man.' " 

Ralph smiled again, and lifted his hat this 
time, while MiUy went on with a pretty blush 
on her face. 

"1 am telling you quite frankly all that 
passed, because, being cousins, I don't see why 
I should not. And so then, grandpapa gave me 
the message for you which I have just delivered. 
You are to come punctually at seven. I am to 
look out for you in the shrubbery, and you are 
to tell no one of your intention — ^not even your 
mother or Mr. Spence." 

Milly did not repeat the uncomplimentary 
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expressions which the old squire had coupled 
with these names. She said good-bye in earnest 
now, and ran down the hill towards Hatherleigh, 
leaving Ralph to stare after her in a most be- 
wildered fashion. 




CHAPTER XV. 




S Ralph was going homewards he met 
Ephraim Byles^ and glanced at his mean 
face with scarcely a recognition. The 
creature stalked by him with such a flash of 
angry hate gleaming from out his narrow eyes, 
that it set Ralph wondering, and made him look 
again at the man; not with any kindly gaze 
certainly, but with a curiosity that was half con- 
tempt, and with a certain readiness in his eye for 
anger that made Byles quail. The coward doffed 
his hat. 

" Walking is pleasanter than hearing a sermon, 
this hot weather, Mr. Ralph,^^ he said, trying to 
sneak by in a wriggling way, as if walking were 
a mistake^ and crawling was the attitude which 
Nature meant him to assume. 

^^You appear to find it so, Mr. Byles,^^ 
answered Ralph, coldly. 

'' He ! he ! he V tittered Byles. " Perhaps 
I do. I^m so hard-worked, you see, other 
days.^^ 
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^^ No, I don^t see it," said Ralph, never re- 
laxing the stern look with which he was regard- 
ing him; '^ and I believe Mr. Spence does not 
see it, either/' 

" It don't matter what your belief is,'' re- 
torted Byles, with a sudden snarl. ^'I don't 
think your opinion is took much notice of by 
folks round here : he ! he ! he !" 

This sneer at Ralph's position at Hatherleigh 
made the young man's face grow white. 

" You'll have the goodness, Mr. Byles, not to 
address me again when we meet," he said. 
*^I have no wish to hear any remark of 
yours." 

Ephraim darted a look of hatred at him, 
wriggling uneasily the while ; then the sense of 
secret power, which he held in his dastard heart, 
gave him a false courage, and he hugged himself 
with an ugly delight, and tried to fix his blink- 
ing, furtive eyes on Ralph's. 

'^ I'll make you repent of this one day," he 
hissed out between his shaking teeth. " You've 
never had <» civil a word to give to me as you'd 
throw to a dog ,• and you'll find in the long run 
that incivility don't pay. You never did a 
worse thing for yourself, Mr. Ralph Hather- 
leigh, than when you made an enemy of Ephraim 
Byles." 

With a triumphant leer upon his face he 
turned away in saying this, but Ralph stopped 
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him with a sudden grip upon his collar, and 
giving him a hearty shake he flung him on the 
heath. Here Byles lay a moment quite stilly 
then he sat up ruefully and looked about him iu 
a blinking way. 

'^ You ought to be ashamed to treat a g^ntle• 
man like this/' he whined out ; '^ and me too, 
the best friend you and Mrs. Ralph ever had. I 
wonder where you'd be now, if I hadn't known 
how to keep a quiet tongue in my head. And 
this is your gratitude, is it? Oh, this is your 
gratitude !" 

''I was not aware that I owed you any 
gratitude, Mr. Byles, any more than I was aware 
of your friendship," said Ralph, moving away. 
'^ As for the disreputable secrets or low clients 
you may have brought into my grandfather's 
office, I have nothing to do with them. Repeat 
your threats to Mr. Spence, not to me." 

Byles gave him a vicious look. 

" This is an assault," he said ; *' and I can 
make you pay for it if I like j but I wont ; I'll 
have a better revenge than money. I'll just 
come and look at you when old Mr. Hather- 
leigh's will is read, that's all ! That'll pay me. 
Why don't you come and beat me and iick me, 
now I'm lying 'elpless ? I've known some of 
your family do that before now to a 'elpless 



man." 



The venom and viciousness within him forced 
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these words from his lips^ though he was in a 
state of cringing fear ail the while^ warding off 
imaginary blows with a bony arm, and blinking 
at Ralph furtively. It was hard to hear him, 
and not strike him ; and yet he was too despicable 
for a blow ; so Salph contented himself by re- 
maining contemptuously silent. 

*' Fm too low, I suppose,^' continued Ephraim, 
" for a gentleman like you to notice — (He ! he !) 
— a gentleman whom nobody eke notices except 
me ; but whoTl get his proper place by-and-by, 
when Mr. Hatherleigh dies.'^ 

Ralph had taken another step or two, but 
stopped now, in spite of himself, with face flush- 
ing and fingers tingling. 

" I would advise you not to name my grand- 
father to me,'' he said, in a quiet, determined 
tone. 

'' Dear me ! Did I name him ?'' asked 
Ephraim. " I didn't know it. Fm sure I don't 
want to say anything about him. Perhaps you'd 
rather I talked about a certain young lady, you 
know, who don't think me too low for a friend, 
although you do ?" 

*' You !" exclaimed Ralph. His anger was at 
such a white heat he could say no more. 

''Yes, me!" returned Ephraim, defiantly. 
'* What have you got to say against it ? She's 
been up to old David's cottage many a time to 
see me upon business of hers. She consults me. 
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you see, legally. She^s getting to be a favourite 
down at Hatherleigh, and she^s anxious some- 
times about the old gentleman^s will. I shouldn^t 
wonder now, I shouldn't really, if she was to cut 
you quite out in that quarter, and get all the 
property herself.^' 

The slow, deliberate enjoyment which Ephraim 
showed in saying this, guarding his lank face all 
the while from imaginary blows, was a sickening 
sight to Ralph. Was this miserable villain to 
add to the heavy load of suspicion and pain 
already weighing down his heart? Was 
such a voice as his to give testimony against 
Ethel ? 

'^ If you are presuming to ' allude to- Miss 
Dalton,'' he said, with white lips, '' I affirm that 
you are a lying scoundrel ! I do not even 
believe that she has ever spoken to you.*' 

^^ Dear me V^ sneered Byles. " And I dare 
say there's a good many other things, which you 
don't believe either. What a surprise you'll 
have by-and-by, when you find I've told you the 
truth !" 

" Truth from you would surprise me indeed," 
said Ralph. 

*^ Ah, it's very fine to talk, and carry it high 
like that," observed Ephraim, with his ugliest 
smile j " but you'll be a little disappointed for 
all that, when my words come true." 

Here he half rose from his sitting posture. 
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aiding himself with one yellow hand^ while his 
narrow eyes watched Ralph uneasily. 

''Now I want to know/^ he continued, 
'' whether you me<in to let me go on my way 
peaceably. Fm a peaceable man myself ; I donH 
knock people down on the highway.^' 

''You may go where you please," returned 
Ralph, contemptuously. 

"Well, then, Fm going to old Hartrow^s 
cottage,'' said Ephraim. " I took it of the 
squire's steward directly he died, and Fve had 
the key of it ever since. I believe Fve mystified 
all the folks round here, including father, by 
playing ghost there this long while. Now Fm 
going to give that up. You may tell father so, 
if you like ; I know he's curious about it." 

Chuckling a little, Ephraim rose carefully, his 
furtive eyes on his antagonist all the while, 
watching the effect of his speech. His words 
seemed probable and true enough; all things 
appeared to point to his being really the secret 
tenant of the cottage. But what was his motive 
for taking it ? 

" The miserable villain has only acted as an 
agent for Lord Brimblecombe," thought Ralph. 
" I have said you may go where you please," he 
remarked again ; " to Hartrow's cottage or else- 
where/' 

Ephraim Byles was on his feet now. 

" You give permission as if all Hatherleigh 
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was yours/' said Byles, with his ugliest snarl. 
^' Of course Fm very grateful. I ought to be, 
when such a grand gentleman as you condescends 
to knock me down, and then lets me go on with- 
out quite killing me. I know IVe come off 
cheap with only a cracked head.'' 

^^That is perfectly true/' observed Ralph, 
quietly. 

*' Well, have you got any message ?" tittered 
Ephraim. " I shall see Miss Dalton in a minute. 
I promised to meet her at one o'clock." 

Ralph had no time to recover his astonish- 
ment at this insolent speech, for as Byles spoke 
it he fled for his life — fled as he did that day 
upon the Tors — fled as he did when he ran from 
the cottage, and rushed shambling down the hill 
towards Sunniehayes. 

Ralph had no wish to puisue him. His mind 
was in the forlomest state of pain and bewilder- 
ment ; a feather's weight now would turn the 
scale against Ethel, and make him scorn her, but 
he would not give himself the disgust of seeing 
her greet in friendship such a man as Ephraim 
Byles. 

When Ralph reached home he met the Coryton 
doctor just driving out of the gateway. 

" Your mother has got a sad attack of hysteria 
to-day/' he said. " I was called out of church 
to come to her. I was sorry you were not at 
home. She wants soothing and kindness; don't 
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talk to her on any exciting subjects. Youri^atlier 
will be home in a day or two, I hear. I am very 
glad of it : yonr mother is too lonely here — 
much too lonely .'' 

" She is not very ill, I hope V said 
Ralph. 

^' I hope not,'' replied the doctor ; " but she is 
very weak." r. 

'^ Then she wont be able to go to Southampton 
on Tuesday, I fear,'' observed Ralph, anxiously. 

" Quite impossible, my dear sir. Don't speak 
of it — don't speak of anything calculated to 
disturb her mind. She must be kept very 
quiet." 

Nodding gravely, old Dr. Everard, who had 
known Lina all her life, drove away in a quiet 
manner, by no means suggestive of cheerful- 
ness. 

Thus Ralph, who had felt much inclined to 
break through Milly's prohibition, now saw him- 
self obliged, for his mother's health's sake, to be 
silent respecting his approaching interview with 
Mr. Hatherleigh. 
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